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Memoir on some Peculiartties in the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the 
SHARK, farticularly as respects 
the Production of its Young. By 
Dr. S.L. Mircuive. 


LTHOUGH the generation 
and multiplication of animals 
have so long exercised the attention 
ot philosophers, the whole subject 
still remains involved in intricacy 
and indistinétness. The maxim 
laid down by Harvey, and adopted 
by Linnaeus, of omne animal ex ov, 
that every animal proceeds from an 
egg, has, perhaps, been too gene- 
rally received, since numerous facts, 
related by Mr. Bonnet, in his work, 
entitled, Considerations sur les Corjis 
Organises, evince the propagation 
of animals, in a great variety of 
cases, from GERMs. Notwithstand- 
ing the multiplicative powers of ani- 
mals have been thus traced to eggs 
and germs, yet a popular distin¢étion 
still prevails to a considerable ex- 
rent, of classing animals that pro- 
pagate their species by means of 
genital organs, into Oviparous and 
viviparous. 

The great discovery of Haller, 
that the membrane covering the 
yolk of an egg was really a conti- 
Vou. I, No. ¢. 


nuation of the membrane covering 
the intestines of the chick, had not 
only given countenance to the idea 
of the pre-existence of the embryo, 
but has shown that animals, whe- 
ther of the oviparous or viviparous 
kinds, really propagated their spe- 
cies in pretty much the same way. 

Amidst the different modes in 
which the embryo and its mem- 
branes are organized in different 
animals, there seems to be one case 
which has not been hitherto describ- 
ed with the accuracy and minute- 
ness which its singularity deserves: 
the genus of the squaLus, which 
includes all the animals of the shark 
tribe, has some peculiarities which 
make these animals approach both 
to the oviparous and viviparous 
classes, without, however, belong- 
ing strictly to either. 

It had been known a long time, 
that the young of the shark had 
something in their structure con- 
siderably different from any other 
creatures, and figures of them have 
been given by Edwards, in his na- 
tural history, and probably copied 
from thence into the Encyclopadia; 
but there has been, as yet, no 
disseétion of these animals in this 
period of their existence, nor any 
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322 Anatomy and Phyfiology of the Shark. 


explanation of their physiology that 
I know of. It is the objeé of this 
short memoir to explain the struc- 


ture and funétions of the foetus of 


a species of shark found frequently 
along the coast of New-York, in 
the waters of the Atlantic, during the 
summer months, About two years 
ago, as I was engaged in a fishing 
party in one of the bays on the south 
side of Long-Island, a shark, be- 
tween four and five feet in length, 
was taken in the seine, and secured 
in dur boat, without receiving any 
material injury. Uponexamination, 
this animal was found tobe a female, 
whose uterus contained eleven 
young ones, of the size and figure 
represented in the plate. 

Besides these young ones that had 
advanced thus far in their growth, 
there were contained a large num- 
ber of ova within the body of this 
fish, in different degrees of evolu- 
tion and size, some of them re- 
sembling the full grown eggs of 
the tortoise, and others similar to 
the smaller rudiments of eggs found 
in the ovaria of laying-hens. On 
opening the uterus with a Ienife, the 
young fisnes, as represented in the 
figure, were found each connected 
with an egg, dependent from that 
part of the belly which may be con- 
sidered 2s the umbilicus, and ap- 
pearing im the form of a very large 
hernia. ‘This hernia, on examina- 
tion, proved to be a true ovum, 
filted with yolky substance, evident- 
ly intended for its nourishment: 
and what was very remarkable, the 
young animal, though grown toa 
considerable size, and conneéted i in 
this manner with its egg, had no 
connection whatever by means of 
an umbilical cord, a placenta, or 
by vessels of any kind, to the ute- 
rus of its dam; but it was so com- 
pletely organized as to derive no 
sustenance to its body, nor to re- 
ceive any renovation of its blood 
from its parent. 


The membrane covering the egg 


contained most beautiful ramifica- 
tions of blood-vessels. The arte. 
ries descending from the little fish 
could be seen sending off their 
branches over its whole exterior 
surface; and terminating in veins, 
to unite ‘their trunks, and carry back 
their contents. 

The singularity of all these ap. 
pearances was considerably height. 
ened by the capability of the little 
sharks, when cut out of the uterus, 
to live for a considerable time in 
the open air. ‘The larger part of 
the brood had been left on the grass 
of the shore where the dam had 
been dissected; but the three which 
I reserved for examination lived, 
and exhibited, darimg the greater 
part of the time, brisk motion for 
almost two hours, although exposed 
to the temperature of a common at- 
mosphere. During this time, while 
they lay before me on a plate, no- 
thing of the kind appeared more 
beautiful or distinét than the 
branches of blood-vessels shooting 
through and running over the trans- 
parent membrane of the egg. The 
blood evidently appearing to ac- 
quire a brighter scarlet colour, 
whilst the fish was thus exposed to 
the air, than it had possessed during 
the immersion of the young anima! 
in the fluid of the uterus. It seem- 
ed to have acquired more rapidly, 
and toa greater quantity than before 
exclusion from its maternal mem- 
brane, the oxygene of the air to 
which it was exposed; the union ot 
which with the blood evidently 
brightened its colour, and imparted 
to it, at the same time, so much ot 
a stimulant quality as to have short- 
ened the duration of its life by ex- 
cessive excitement. 

The internal structure of the 
foetus of this shark may be seei iu 
the plate. The dissection was made 
by my colleague Mr. Post, Profes- 
sor of anatomy in Columbia Col- 











fege; and the drawing was execut- 
cd, immediately after, by Dr. Alex- 








In this drawing, 
A represents the ovum, with its ex- 
terior membrane dissected off. 

8 the internal tube or dual extend- 
ing from the egg to a sac, or re- 
servoir of nutriment, within the 
body of the fish. 

C the sac alluded to in B, of consi- 
derable size, and occupying a 
good deal of room in the abdo- 
men: it was filled with a pulpy 
or soft matter, evidently derived 

from the ovum, and apparently 
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the presence of the late Dr. Elihu 
H. Smith, Mr. William Dunlap, 


gnder Anderson, of New-York, in and Mr. Thorne. 





a little more elaborated, and pre- 

pared for nutrition, by some 

concoétive operation in the sac 
itself. 

D the stomach, as yet not distend- 
ed; of course exceedingly small; 
having never, as yet, been filled 
with food derived from the 
mouth. In the plate will be 
seen a small passage or opening, 

E, through which the alimentary 
matter in the sac, C, passes into 
the stomach, to be absorbed af- 
terward by the lacteals of the in- 
testines. 

F the oesophagus, of nearly the 
same size with the stomach. 

G G the two lobes of the liver. 

H the cloaca, or gut stretching to- 
wards the anus, and filled with 
the refuse matter of the alimen- 
tary mass. 

I the external membrane connect- 

ing the egg with the fish, cut 
through and turned back. 

A species of shark, called catu/us 
major vulgaris, is delineated by Ed- 
wards, but appears to be different 
from this. He has taken two views 
of the parent animal, and two more 
of the young. From the figures 
there given, it would seem that the 
same law of generation obtained as 
in this species. All the species pro- 
bably breed in the same way. 
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There is a great variety in the 
multiplicative process of living be- 
ings. ‘The female RANA PIPA, cr 
Surinam frog, nourishes its young in 
certain cells or cavities in her back, 
and not in the womb. The opos- 
sum of this country supports her 
young appendant to the teats, with- 
in the paunch or sack, called a false 
belly. The kanGaroo of New- 
Holland has somewhat of a similar 
struGlure and economy. More ex- 
tensive and penetrating inquiries 
show the exceptions to the common 
mode of generation to be almost in- 
describably curious and diversified. 
We see no end to the variety of 
ways in which the perpetuation of 
the species is carried on. Even 
Spallanzani (¢ Viaggi alle due Si- 
cilie, &c. p. 46), though he went 
to the Lake of Orbitello on purpose 
to examine the anatomy of the large 
eels which live there, could disco- 
ver in them no appearance of sex. 

When I published my Inaugural 
Dissertation, in 1786, * Circa novi 
Genituram Animalis,” I was decid- 
edly in favour of the hypothesis of 

pre-existent germs, and of the pro- 
duction of animals by their gradual 
evolution. All my numerous expe- 
riments on generation appeared, at 
that time, to lead to such a conclu- 
sion, though I have since had a 
good deal of reason to doubt the 
soundness of the inference: and 
the experiment now to be related, 
though it throws light on some 
part of the process, leaves the main 
question almost as unsettled as ever. 
In 1789 I ordered a large sow to 
be killed, immediately atter having 
had intercourse with a male. _On 
examining the genital organs, the 
blood-vessels of the vagina ute- 
rus, fallopian tubes, aad fimbria, 
were more than usually distended, 
and the fimbria in particular were 
in a condition of high redness and 
inflammation. Their fibres were 
lengthened, and reached so far as, 
on one side, to embrace the whole 
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ovarium, and contain it within 
their enclosure. But the most re. 
markable appearances were in the 
ovarium itself. The sow had borne 
pigs before. Some of the ova were 
of course exhausted of their powers, 
and exhibited the appearance com. 
mon in such cases. The whole 
ovarium was tinged with blood, 
and appeared to have been under 
the operation of a powerful stimu- 
lus. The entire substance seemed 
to have been enlarged. The ova 
partook of this enlargement, and 
all of them had evidently shared in 
the excitement and suffusion. Some 
of them were but little swelled. 
Some were so tumid as to be on 
the point of bursting. The mem- 
brane of others was ruptured, and 
the contents partly protruded; and, 
in several, the substance discharged 
from the broken ovum was fairly 
within the grasp of the fimbria. [| 
imagined now I had before me 
proof sufficient to determine the 
derivation of the fetus from the mo- 
ther. I accordingly examined the 
portions of substance discharged 
from one ova, and extracted from 
others, with all possible care. But, 
instead of finding an embryo, or 
any thing like the rudiment of 
young animal, the little masses | 
had obtained resembled coagulated 
blood more than any thing to which 
J can compare them, and appeared 
to have no more of organization or 
figure than is frequently seen in 
voce or clots of that fluid. 
New- York, Fune 6, 1798. 
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Extra& of a Letter from a Gentlemas 
in Philade Mhia to his Friend in 
England, dated Fuly 7 /3 1799- 


HIS city is again afflicted with 
what we improperly term 
Yellow Fever. It discovered itself 
about 17 days ago, beginning ar the 
spot where it originated in each of 
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the two preceding years. Fortu- 
nately, 2 present dryness in the at- 
mosphere has, as yet, kept it in 
check. A few cases only have oc- 
curred, and, consequently, but few 
deaths. But should a humid atmos- 
phere succeed, the contagion may 
be expected to spread, and death 
again rear his hideous form, to stalk 
through the aftrighted streets. I 
have said this malady is improperly 
termed; and why? Because, though 
its general features are those of the 
yellow fever, yet are there others 
that do not pertain to it: and, be- 
sides, the yellow fever of the West- 
Indies, whence ours is pretended to 
be imported, is not held to be con- 
tagious; the presumption therefore 
js, that it cannot be imported. It is, 
however, possible, that a fever of 
that kind may, by coming into con- 
tact with the stagnant dnd impure 
air of a ship’s hold, (rendered still 
more impure by the contaminating 
etluvia arising from the bodies of 
seamen crowded together, and the 
nature of a perishable cargo) it is 
possible, I say, that contagion may, 
under such circumstances, be excit- 
ed, and spread a pestilence in a 
distant country, where the atmos- 
phere may happen to be in a state fit 
tor the reception and conducting ot 
contagion. But if ours be that 
acute, putrid, and pestilential dis- 
ease, commonly called the plague, 
(and j its symptoms and operation do 
not permit me to doubt it) we are 
not to search for it in a foreign ori- 
gin. Numerous and stubborn facts, 
drawn from various parts of the 
United States, concur to forbid us. 
in Philadelphia the malady was 
plainly traced to its source in 1793. 
At Harrisburgh, a town on the Sus- 
quehanna, a and far from any sea- 
port, the same disease was generat- 
ed at the same time, and proved un- 
commonly mortal. J can speak to 
this fact with precision, as I was 
then on the spot. There could be 
Qo importation in this case, In 
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1794, 1795, and 1796, the plague 
again broke out in Philadelphia, 


but soon disappeared, owing to 
the dryness of the atmosphere in 
each season. It appeared at New- 
Orleans too in 1794, sweeping 
away great numbers of the inhabit- 
ants. In 1797 Philadelphia was 
again visited by the pestilence, and 
lost about 1 500 of her citizens, al- 
though not the fifth part of the 
population remained intown. Ina 
1798 the same consuming pesti- 
lence returned among us, beginning 
at the same point where that of the 
preceding year began. Its appear- 
ance this year was uncommonly 
early. It was first observed in May: 
the cases were very few. In June 
it spread a little; in July it became 
more visible, for numbers died. It 
was not, however, till about the 
close of July, or beginning of Au- 
gust, that the faculty (a very few of 
them excepted) would acknowledge 
its presence ; and then, forsooth, re- 
course must be had to the Debo- 
rah, a ship that arrived in port many 
weeks after the malady appeared 
that season. Her they dubbed the 
importing source of the contagion ! 
The removal of this ship from a 
whart where she had lain, on the 
south side of the city, to Kensing- 
ton, asuburb on the northern side, 
and till then uninfected, was a cir- 
cumstance which the advocates for 
foreign origin eagerly laid hold ot; 
and they placed on it the greatest 
stress. But what did the fact go to 
prove? it proved nothing to their 
purpose. It proved, indeed, that the 
air in the ship’s hold was a fit _me- 
dium for receiving and conducting 
the contagion from one wharf to 
another, and nothing more! Yet, 
so blinded by prejudice or interest 
are some minds, that having once 
shut their eyes, they obstinately de- 
termine not to re-admit the light, 
lest their fortunes might suffer, or 
the reputation of a favourite city be 
impaired. Tales, most absurd, were 
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invented; first, to decry the exist- 
ence of the malady; and, second, 
(when it could no longer be con- 
cealed) to find arguments against 
the non-importation of it. Nay, 
many went so far as to deny its 
contagious quality. By these false 
impressions, the few remaining c1- 
tizens, thrown thus off their guard, 
and negleéting those cautionary 
means which prudence required, 
were daily hurried, in numbers, to 
their grave. How can those to 
whose peculiar charge the health of 
their fellow citizens 1s confided, an- 
swer for such mistaken conduct to 
their consciences; their country ? 
The plague this year (1798) 
raged with redoubled virulence, and 
for a length of time unknown here 
before. About 4500 persons be- 
came its viétims.* It left us only 
with the year, notwithstanding some 
severe frosts and snow in Novem- 
ber and Deceinber. The sea-ports 
were now more generally infected 
with it, than in either of the former 
years of 1793, and1797. It even 
appeared on the borders of Lake 
Champlain, where it proved highly 
mortal to the settlers. This is an 
important fact, in addition to that 
of Harrisburgh. How came the 
plague upon Lake Champlain? To 
evade this question, the friends to 
foreign origin deny that it was the 
same disease as ours, and to give 
greater plausibility to the assertion, 
they fabricated a new appellation, 
namely, the Lake Fever. But if my 
information may be depended upon, 
(and I believe it may) the disease, 
both there and here, was one and 
the same in its symptoms, its pro- 
gress and effects. After having said 
so much on the subject of clashing 
opinions, it is now an act of justice 
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to observe, that, contrary to the dac- 
trine promulged and maintained last 
year, by the Philadelphia College of 
Physicians, the Academy of Medi- 
cine of this city have announced 
their unequivocal belief in the local 
origin ot this scourge of the Ame. 
rican metropolis; the scourge, too, 
of many of her sister cities. 

During last summer, and part of 
the winter, Philadelphia presented 
to the contemplative mind a so- 
lemn, a melancholy scene. Jma- 
gine to yourself a flourishing city, 
whose buildings extend a league in 
length, and nearly a mile in breadth, 
a proud port, whose capacious har- 
bour, once bearing on its bosoma 
forest of masts, now a wasteful ex- 
panse! <A population of 70,000 
souls, suddenly reduced, by flight 
and pestilence, to less than 6000! 
Imagine this miserable remnant shut 
up from the eye, and nothing to be 
seen but carriages bearing the in- 
fected to the hospital, or hearses 
carrying the dead to the grave, and 
each, too, deserted by every relative 
and triend! Such was the awful, 
the impressive picture of Phila- 
delphia in 1798. 

Since I have dwelt so long upon 
this subje-ét, in sketching out merely 
a few outlines, I cannot willingly 
quit it without saying something on 
the cause and means of preventing 
the return of the pestilence. Iam 
well aware, however, that while the 
corporation of Philadelphia shall 
continue to be infatuated with the 
belief of imported contagion, so 
long will the true means of preven- 
tion be neglected or overlooked, 
and the city be subjeét to frequent 
returns of the malady. A belief 
more dangerous to the prosperity of 
the city, and the lives and happi- 


* Our publifhed accounts of the deaths this feafon fall a few hundred fhort of 
four thoufand! But it mu{t be remembered, that it was not till early in Auguit 


that any account of the mortality began to be taken. 
Moft of Auguft, and all September and Otober, 
proved extremely mostal, from eighty to upwards of one hundred dying ina day. 


will appear to be moderate. 


My computation, therefore, 
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ness of its citizens, could not have 
been cherished. We rely upon the 
rigorous execution of a quarantine 
law for the security of the place. 
This can only be compared to at- 
tempting a defence by the out- 
works, while the enemy is already 
jn possession of the citadel. 

It will be proper to premise here, 
that the greatest length of Philadel- 
phia lies upon the Delaware.— 
This front, in its whole extent, is 
formed principally of a narrow fil- 
thy street, crowded with lofty dwel- 
ling-houses, pent up together, and 
deprived of the wholesome conve- 
nience of yards—I mean as to one 
entire side of the street. The mar- 
gin of the river is lined with docks 
and wharves, from one end of the 
city to the other. At low-water 
the docks are left either partly or 
wholly dry, with their beds ex- 
posed, at intervals, during the day, 
to the powerful rays of an Ameri- 
can sun. These beds are composed 
of aslimy ooze, mixed with putres- 
cent and putrid matter, both animal 
and vegetable, collected trom the 
city, the shipping, and the stream. 
Isay the stream, because many noxi- 
ous materials, borne forward with 
the tides, escape into the docks, 
where, meeting with eddy water, 
they remain to be deposited at low 
ebb. Thus there is a perpetual ac- 
cumulation of matter, whose poi- 
sonous exhalations have, for several 
summers past, contaminated the at- 
mosphere, and been, in my opinion, 
the leading cause of our pestilence. 
The same observations will apply 
to other sea-ports within the United 
States, wherever the malady has 
raged. In Philadelphia there is 
also a great common sewer, which, 
passing through the city, discharges 
ils contents into the river, near to 
Where the plague began in this and 
the two preceding years. Contra- 
ty to what ought to have been the 
Construction of this conduit, the 
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tunnel lies considerably higher than 
low-water-mark; and the mouth, or 
outlet of it, whose arch should 
have extended below that mark, 
falls far short of it. Hence a bank 
of very offensive matter has accu- 
mulated here, and which, exposed, 
as it daily is, to the full action of the 
sun’s rays, must steam with noxi- 
ous vapours. Anauxillary agent of 
our contagion arises, possibly, trom 
the numerous city privies, many of 
which are a century old. These, 
again, being unattended to, and 
communicating, more or less, with 
the wellsevery where dispersed, (and 
which alone furnish all the water 
used by the Philadelphians) must 
have a powerful tendency to ren- 
der the latter unwholesome, and 
may not a little contribute to pre- 
dispose the human system to disease 
under a contaminated atmosphere. 
I am happy to have it in my power 
to observe, in this place, that mea- 
sures are now in a train of vigor- 
ous prosecution, for supplying this 
city with the pure water of the 
Schuylkill. This salutary plan will 
supersede the necessity of using 
pump-water. It will furnish addi- 
tional security against fire; contri- 
bute to the cooling, the cleansing, 
and ornamenting the city; and, 
above all, to the common stock of 
health, whether the water be used 
in the parlour, the kitchen, or the 
bath. 

Here, my dear Sir, I must ab- 
ruptly leave you. My letters are 
this moment summoned to go on 
board. The vessel will instantly de- 
part. It is now the 2oth of July, 
and I can inform you, with plea- 
sure, that the malady has, to all ap- 
pearance, subsided. Thanks to the 
state of our atmosphere which would 
not suffer it to spread. My next 
shall contain a continuation of the 
subjeét, which I am not permitted 
to finish in this, and particularly 
the promised means of prevention. 
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Extra. of another Letter, dated 
July 26, 1799. 
th inst. 


N my letter, dated the ; 
but which was not closed ull 
the 20th, I promised to resume, 
in a future epistle, the subject of 
pestilence, which has so frequently, 
of late, attacked this and other ci- 
ties withinthe United States. I have 
gone through the causes whence, 
in my opinion, the malady derived 
its source; and have, so far, at- 
tempted to prove its domestic ori- 
gin. It now remains to touch on 
the scans of "prevention. But, first, 
det me premise, that in aught I have 
said, it is not to be infer red, that the 
plague cannot be transported from 
the old world into the new— it cer- 
tainly may. Yet, in none of our 
periods of pestilence, (I date from 
1793) can we derive it from a fo- 
reign cause ; since it is well known 
that, during such periods, no ves- 
sels entered our ports from places 
infected with that disease 

To prevent, now, returning pes- 
tilence, I would class the means 
under the following nine heads : 

1. Convert every dock into a 
permanently wet or dry dock. 

Extend the arch which covers 
the mouth of the common sewer 
into the river, below low-water- 
mark, so as eftectually to exclude 
the sun’s rays; or, what is more 
advisable, let a necessary portion of 
this end of the tunnel assume a pro- 
gressive descent towards and ito 
the river; so as to keep its bottom 
constantly cov ered with water. 

3. Fill up all the ancient nojsome 
privies, and form new ones; er, 
where this cannot conveniently be 
done, throw into them a sufficient 
quantity of quick-lime. Thisshould 
be done to privies of every descrip- 
tion, and be repeated annually ; 
first, on the setting in of the warin 
weather, and once a month, at least, 
during its continuance. This ne- 
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cessary regulation ought not to be 
left to the discretion of the inhabit. 
ants. It should be inforced by a 
city ordinance of the corporation, 
who ought to appoint proper offi- 
cers to carry it into strict execy- 
tion, Neglect of the officers to meet 
with certain and adequate punish- 
ment. 

4. Introduce into the city whole. 
some water, for culinary and other 
purposes; establish public foun- 
tains and baths; and fill up all the 
public wells. The latter, if left 
open, (disused as they would now 
be) could answer no other purpose 
than to generate bad air. 

5. Let a requisite number oi 
fish-markets be erected, on piles 
driven into the ground, below low- 
water-mark. Make one or more 
trap-doors to each, through which 
the washings of the floor should 
pass off when the market is over; 
and prohibit the sale of fish at any 
other stand. This, too, should be 
regulated and enforced by a city or- 
dinance, 

6. In addition to the daily sweep- 
ing and cleansing of the streets by 
public scavengers, (andwhich ought 
to be performed every morning be- 
fore the shops, stores, and warehouses 
are opened) the corporation should 
cause to be provided a number 01 
water-carts, sufficient for watering, 
in hot and dry weather, every street 
in the city, at least once a day. 

But, it is of little service if A 
take precautions for the preserva- 
tion of his house, while B, his next 
neighbour, takes none, and, by his 
negieét, subjects the life and pro 
perty of A to destruétion, So it» 
with respect to cities surrounded by 

suburbs, over which the forme: 
have no controul. What avail the 
exertions of the city, if the suburb, 
by its criminal omissions, render 
them all abortive! This temprerium 
in imperio is, in itself, a pest. ‘The 
city jurisdi€tion of Philadelphia 
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should either be extended, by the 
abolition of the northern or south- 
ern liberties: or, should narrow 
prejudices counteract this salutary 
measure, the three authorities ought 
to co-operate in the due execution 
of a uniform plan, which has for 
its object the preservation of the ci- 
tizens, and the prosperity of the 
city. 

8. Drain off all stagnant waters 
in the vicinity —and, 

Q. It is important to make a 
change in the pavements of the foot- 
WAYS, ¢ sand, instead of bricks, to sub- 
stitute stone flags. A heated at- 
mosphere, plentiiully charged with 
humidity, becomes the active con- 
ductor of contagion. Hence, the 
necessity of means to obviate this 
fatal property of the air. Now, it is 
well known that heated bricks ab- 
sorba considerable portion of every 
rain that falls on them; that the 
water so absorbed, is returned to 
the atmosphere by evaporation ; 
that, in consequence, the air is again 
charged with a portion of that ‘hu- 
midity of which it had just before 
been deprived; and thus another 
medium is prepared to give fresh 
activity to any existing Contagion. 
I exposed the upper surface of a 
brick for four hours to the sun, 
when the mercury in Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer stood at 861 in the 
shade, which is not an immoderate 
degree of summer’s heat for thiscity. 
The heated surface of the brick be- 
ing next immersed in two quarts of 
water, it actually absorbed, in ten 
minutes, a fourth part of the whole. 
If, now, an estimate could be form- 
ed of the many millions of bricks 
employed tn the foot pavements of 
Puiladelphia, and daily heated by 
the sun, the quantity of water ab- 
sorbed during a rain, and given 
back again to the atmosphere, in 
vapour, would appear to be incre- 
dible ! 

I will add, in this place, a few 
observations on some of the fore- 
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going heads, the better to elucidate 
my meaning and reasons. 

In regard to the first head, the 
wet dock is to be preferred, being 
the healthiest and most convenient 
of the two. The water should be 
changed at every flood tide, till the 
proposed alteration in the docks 
shall take place: it will be proper, 
at low-water, during the summer, 
to spread over the beds of the docks 
a layer of quick-lime, to be repeat- 
ed occasionally. It is to be regret- 
ted, that the local situation of Phi- 
ladelphia precludes the idea of that 
superior and ornamental improve- 
ment, a quay. The great bodies of 
ice which, in winter, move up and 
down the Delaware, render the use 
of docks indispensibie for the secu- 
rity of the shipping. But, seated 
as New-York is, upon the East-ri- 
ver, which is not, 1 believe, subject 
to that inconvenience, a quay might, 
with propriety, be extended along 
the whole length of that front. The 
like improvement would be pecu- 
liarly suitable to Charleston, (S. C.) 
and some other ports on the Atlan- 
tic coast. 

As to the 4th head; the beauty 
and utility of public fountains are 
too obvious to require another word. 
But, on the subjeét of public baths, 
there is room to enlarge a little. 
Every reflecting mind, acquainted 


with the oppressive summer heats ot 


America, must feel both surprize 
and regret at the total want of baths 
throughout the United States.— 
Healt and long life, comfort and 
cleanliness, tranquillity and vigour, 
both of body and mind, with 2 
long train of other blessings, are all 
intimately connected, in climates 
like ours, with the frequent use of 
the bath. 

Q. If the hot-bath will not be 
discovered to be the best general 
remedy against pestilence ? 

Concerning the 6th head, as it 
respects watering the streets, it 
would not be advisable to continue 
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the practice during existing conta- 
gion; because of the humidity it 
would impart to the atmosphere. 
Therearetwo other things w hich, 
though of considerable importance 
to the health, comfort, and orna- 
ment of cities, I have neglected to 
notice under the foregoing heads: 
1st. Trees before the houses ; and, 
2d, Firm, compact gravel carriage 
ways, instead of the stone pave- 
ments used in the middle of our 
streets. The foliage of the former 
would, ina great measure, defend 
both houses and_ side-pavements 
from the sun, and would add to the 
purity as wellas coolness of the air. 
By the latter, we should gain two 
advantages—less heat still, and less 
noise. I can remark here, with 
great pleasure, that a spirit for 
planting of trees in their cities, has, 
of late years, become prevalent 
throughout the United States. 


ee  - 


RefleBions on the Character of Mary 
WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. 


1 N }HEN a great character ap- 

pears in the world, every 
one is busied in contemplating and 
scrutinizing it, and various are the 
censures and plaudits which are 
given. Benevolent minds are most 
deeply interested in its investigation, 
from a conviction that its influence 
on society is of signal importance. 
One of these characters has lately ap- 
peared in the person of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Godwin; and, like a 
dazzling meteor, while yet we gaz- 
ed, has vanished forever from our 
view. Heraétionsand writings have 
composed a theme that has long 
dwelt on my tongue, and employed 
my thoughts. ‘They are, indeed, 
of no common kind; nor is it pro- 
per that they should pass unnoticed, 
since their direét tendency is to pro- 
duce a revolution in principles and 
manners, the effects of which are 


of infinite consequence. She dis. 
covered all the force of original ge. 
nius, not only in detecting the er- 
rors of all former plans of instruc- 
tion, but by devising new princi- 
ples of education, sufticient to res. 
cue the minds of females from the 
lethargy that has so long oppressed 
them. Hence I respected her, even 
to veneration. She appeared to me 
like one whom religion and philo- 
sophy had raised above the common 
elements of life, and rendered in- 
vulnerable to those darts of anguish, 
which a sensibility, fostered at the 
expense of reason and discretion, 
can sharpen to agony. Her views 
seemed not to be bounded by this 
world. The passions which ani- 
mated her seemed all exalted into a 
pure ethereal fire, whose whole 
energy was directed to the comple- 
tion ‘of a grand scheme, in which 
self was absorbed and individuality 
lost. That she was alive to all the 
sympathies of nature—that her 
heart glowed with the most affec- 
tionate warmth, and was formed 
for the most ardent attachments, 
appeared indubitable; but that 
she should yield to their impulses 
when unsanétioned by wisdom, 
when the cost of self-denial was 
a mere sensual privation—that she 
should oppose her abstract opi- 
nions of rectitude to the general 
suffrages of mankind—that she 
should rashly set her face against 
the world, at the expense of her 
dearest interests, and thus render 
more doubtful even the duration of 
those darling schemes of domestic 
happiness of which her soul was so 
enamoured, seemed impossible. 

In her travels I behold her ina 
new light. I saw her there the 
child of nature and the sport of 
feeling: yet, like a lovely infant 
smiling through its tears, changing 
alternately from anguish to delight; 
for in the midst of gloom her ex- 
quisite genius darted ever and anew, 
like sunshine on her mind, through 
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the crevices of the clouds which 
hung upon it, I saw her there 
reasoning and philosophizing with 
all the powers and the skill of a ra- 
tional being, yet secretly preyed 
upon by circumstances which her 

reflections on the vicissitudes of 
life might have taught her to expect, 

and her firmness of mind should 
have prepared her to encounter. 
In this she but resembled the rest 
of her cotemporaries. Encounter 
them she did; but she wanted that 
support which a calm resignation 
would have given, could she have 
bowed beneath the chastening hand 
of affliction, as to a refining power, 
and exclaimed with the true chris- 
tian, in sincerity of soul, “thy rod 
and thy staff, oh God! alike do 
comfort me:’’ but she had, by this 
time, discarded all faith in christi- 
anity, and belief in the immediate 
superintendance of providence: and 
it is, perhaps, from the period when 
she ceased to consider the sublime 
author of nature as the supreme 
governor and disposer of human 
events, that we may date her lapse 
from that dignity of chara@er which 
before distinguished her. From 
this period she adored him, not as 


one ordering the occurrences of 


life with inscrutable but unerring 
wisdom, and directing the course 
of things to the ultimate promotion 
of good—not as one whose inter- 
posing power is ever silently at 
work on the grand theatre of hu- 
man affairs, causing eventual good 
to spring from present evil, and 
permitting nothing but for wise ana 
benevolent purposes ; but merely as 


the great first cause and vital spring of 


existence. Hence she wasexcluded 
from the benefits of that faith which 
gives to heroic christians the stabi- 
lity of unshaken confidence. From 
this period she deified reason, and 
denied revelation: she ceased to re- 
gard herself asan accountable being: 

she assumed the provinces of judge 
and Jaw-giver to herself; and, final- 
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ly, laboured to view all things as 
fabulous and visionary which are 
beyond the limits of human com- 
prehension. ‘Thus was she cut oif 
from the chief advantage and so- 
lace of religion. What though she 
could not be conscious of any thing 
within herself, which, in her most 
solemn appeals to heaven, she could 
condemn as criminal or gross; still 
she suffered that mind to be occu- 
pied by private interests, and en- 
grossed by an overweening solici- 
tude about selfish enjoyments, which 
was wont to glow with ardent zeal 
for the advancement of general hap- 
piness, and lose its own cares in 
the desire of alleviating the mise- 
ries of others; while that love which 
she once declared could alone fill 
the soul, might have been almost 
totally excluded by the passion 
which absorbed her every feeling, 
and drank in her very vitals. ‘To 
have fancied, 
those invisible spirits which are said 
to hover round us, was placed over 
her as the guardian angel of her 
purity, and commissioned to inflict 
this disappointment to recall her 
to her first love, which includes 
the love and promotion of all that 
is good—to awaken her from her 
drearn of confidence in one so in- 
ferior—and rouse her from that in- 
adlivity and uselessness into which 
she otherwise might sink—would 
have been a sweet consolation. In 
the passage above alluded to, she 
has acknowledged, that he who 
formed the heart can only fill it, 
and that love to man docs but lend 
Pinionsto the soul, to waft it through 
devotion to his throne. 

In the memoirs of her life, and 
her Wrongs of Woman, I felt 
shocked, and even disgusted, at the 
licence she seems to allow to the 
unrestrained indulgence of the feel- 
ings, in open contradiction to the 
virtue of self-denial, though in two 
instances—to avoid every vulgar 
surmise and indecent animadver- 


then, that one of 
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33 
sion, it needed but to be practised 
for a season. Justice, however, 
must allow, that in this, except in- 
direétly by her own example, she 
injured no being in existence but 
herself—as much cannot be said 
for posterity. In one place she 
seems to prefer the risque of conti- 
dence to the safety of distrust; yet 
could she not have sufficient reliance 
on the object of her choice, at once 
to give up her independence, and 
tie herself to him by tndissoluble 
bonds? Why then would she form 
a connection of such a nature with- 
out that firm reliance which would 
dissipate all doubt t, and render tri- 
als needless? This appears to me 
a palpable inconsistency. 

At one period of her life she 
seems to have given the wing to her 
Imagination, indulged i in all the en- 
thusiastic reveries of a luxuriant 
tancy, and suffered life to evaporate 
in a rhapsody of sentiment. But 
there were moments, even during 
this empire of sensibility, when she 
was recalled to ner former self— 
moments when the phantoms which 
deluded her distempered mind were 
disrobed of their enchantment— 
when the ficeting pleasures of time, 
which still eluded her pursuit, were 
estimated at their true value, and 
her soul sickened at the emptiness 
of those joys which, when seeming- 
ly most near, perpetually inocked 
her grasp: yet still she again relaps- 
ed into the error of eagerly hasten- 
ing forward to the untim ely prac- 
tice of ana bstract speculative theory 
of morale, incompatible with her 
own, and ii general interests of 
society. Her’s was the wild and 
visionary scheme of uniting, in her 
own experience, the blissful confi- 
dence, and tranquil joys of connu- 
bial life, with those inestimabie pri- 
vileges, and that perfect indepen- 
dence alone compatible with no- 
thing but a single state. This it 
was that became the source of all 
her misfortunes; and this it was that 
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precipitated her to the brink of de. 
struction. 

I see her next, after a season of 
torturing conflict, the selt-devoted 
victim of ungovernable - sensibility 
—no longer able to endure the tor- 
ment ot her soul, or breast the over- 
whelming torrent of misfortune. I 
see her plunging headlong into the 
gulph of despair, and, with a deli- 
berate firmness, worthy of a better 
purpose, resolving to snap ) the thread 
of her existence. I stand aghast at 
the dismal spectacle !_my soul 
shudders at the terrific ruin !—a 
creature so noble!—a genius so 
towering !—And can it be that thou 
hadst come to this? Can it be that 
thou couldst su balk the promise of 
thy better days, and contemplate 
this as the peri iod of thy career— 
the end of all thy usefulness! Ob! 
Mary, thou w ho couldst speak with 
such sublime emotion of the God 
who formed thee, couldst thou 
think thou hadst a right to destroy 
his workmanship f Hie gave thee 
power over thy life tt is true, but 
he also gave thee faculties to dis- 
cern, that thou oughtest to preserve 
it, Conscious as thou wast of thy 
superior powers, and eminently dis- 
tinguished with talents to nurture 
and promote every excellence that 
could bless and ennoble his crea- 
tures, couldst thou imagine thou 
hadst a right to thwart his purposes 
—to cut asunder the ties which 
bound thee to mankind—to sever 
thyself from them in the meridian 
of thy strength, thy sands scarce 
half run, and thy tasks unfinished? 
Well mightest thou afterwards con- 
fess, as thou didst through the voice 
of thy spirit in the cave of Fancy, 

hat during the season of thy idoi- 
atry to the affections of thy nature, 
thou hadst ** seen through a false 
medium,” and * neglected many 
opportunities of being useful, ee 
thou fosteredst a devouring fla ume.” 

From this view of her actions 
and character, wuat strange incon- 
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sistences appear! She wanted not 
magnanimity—she wanted not for- 
ritude—the ills of life in their com- 
mon shapes could not affect her— 
to shake her firmness, they must 
assume a peculiar form; yet, unac- 
customed from selt-confidence to 
believeit possible she could be foil- 
edin her projects; unaccustomed 
to think that success would not 
crown all her undertakings, and en- 
sure the attainment of every object 
of her wishes, when she felt herself 
reduced to the numbled situation of 
common mortals, conviction came 
upon her like a flood, and she 
wanted patience to endure it. Her 
lofty soul disdained submission to 
this pale faced virtue. Her sober 
lincaments and dead complexion 
suited not the temper of her ieel- 
ings, and she abhorred life linked 
with so lame a companion. Oh! 
what an assemblage of contradic- 
tion does her character display !— 
What a striking instance of the 
frailty of human pertection does she 
exhibit to the world!—What mist 
obscured thy Judgment P—W hat 
demon chained thy prudence, and 
palsied thy activity ?>—Woere slept 
thy reason, whither wandered thy 
philusophy at this momentous cri- 
sis?—Could nought awaken these 
dermant powers, and bring them 
into action at a time like this— 
when nature shrunk from the de- 
mands of duty, and life and fame 
were just tottering on the verge of 
annihilation ’-—False and treacher- 
ous friends!—ye cowardly des 
ters in the hour of 4: anger !— aanie 
the sons and daughters of men no 
more confide in your sufficiency, 
but learn hence, that he who has 
eranted to finite beings these auxi- 
liar aids, is alone empowered to 
give them sovereign efficacy. 

I have asserted that the purity of 
her heart appears to be incontesti- 
ble, yet [ do not defend her opini- 
ons; at least, however just they may 
be, abstractedly considered, I think 
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them far from expedient to be re- 
duced to pract tice. I can teel no 
hesitation in concluding, that when 
she entered into covenants, she be- 
lieved herself actuated by the most 
virtuous and disinterested inten- 
tions ; she conceived herself pledged 
in the most solemn manner, betore 
the all-seeing eye of heaven, to per- 
form all the relative duties annexed 
to her station as a wile, and these 
duties she held sacred; but she 
woud not reconcile it to her high 

idea of the nature of the matrimo- 
nial connection to si uppose, that the 
seal of human contewance; in any 
form of words, was necessary to 
cement and strengthen the contract, 
or that the sanétion of men could 
confirm and knit closer those ties 
which can alone bend the union of 
hearts, without which marriage Is 
but a mockery. Yet how sorely 
was she deceived by the fancy that 
she was treading upon sure ground, 
because she believed herself 20- 
verned by solid principles. * Zrath 
must prevail,” was a part of the 
Godwinian creed, witch most pro- 
bablv inspired her sanguine expec- 
tations; and i can have no doubt 
of the sincerity of her belief, that 
in her conduét she strictly adhered 
to the simple rule of right, and dic- 
tates of truth, abstracted from what 
she called the faise opinions which 
influence the world. She did not 
believe that a civil Institution re- 
spectin g iiat ri ive Was UNNECESSArV, 
for the ‘sake of order, and the re- 
stralut of those who, through weak- 
ness or } ynorance, are > unable to go- 
vern themselves; but she was firm- 
ly fixed in the opinion, that the ex- 
isting laws on this subject, as well 
as the prevailing notions of unna- 
tural duties, and partial prescrip- 
tions of rules for acti: m1, are parti- 
cularly to woman unjust, tyranni- 
cal, and oppressive. W ith the 
highest sense of her sex’s natural 
rights, as rational and free-born be- 
jngs, it is not surprizing that her 
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whole soul should be filled with 
indignation against the abuses of 
power she perceived ; and knowing 
their subjugation to law s which they 
had no part in framing-—laws, pass- 
ed without their consent, or even 
knowledge, and from which there 
is no appeal; that she should feel 
the utmost aversion to giving them 
her countenance, by submitting her 
neck to their unequal yoke? Can 
we not easily conceive, that the 
strongest feelings of her mind must 
have revolted trom it? 

This led her to disregard her pre- 
sent interest, and the opinion of the 
world, and overlook the effects of 
her example, on those who, not 
comprehending her motives, might 
coh at it asa covert, to shelter their 
licentious propensities, and justify 
their vicious habits. 

Personal and mental indepen- 
dence was her darling objeét: she 
could not submit to have even her 
thoughts shackled by prejudices— 
they must be all original and true 
to nature ; and from the complexion 
of her character we may conjecture, 
that she could never have endured, 
inthe case of affection and esteem, 
subsiding after marriage, and decid- 
ed dissonance of character upon 
more intimate acquaintance dis- 
solving the chain of union, to 
pl raétise that kind of hypocrisy, 
which decency is said to require, in 
keeping up the force of appearan- 
ces in the presence of witnesses. 
And to live at open variance in such 
habits of intimacy would, to her 
feeling and sympathetic heart, have 
been equally impossible. 

By her letters to the monster of 
insensibility, who deceived and a- 
bandoned her, the severity of my 
decisions were softened, and my 
aversion Converted into syapathy. 
From these letters, the purity of 
her heart appears to be incontesti- 
ble; yet the fallacy of her projeéts 
can be no where more forcibly ex- 
emplified, than from the pra¢tice 
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they delineate of her own painfu 
experience. The kno wledge of her 
excruciating sufferings may balance 
the dreaded effeéts of her banefyl 
example, and proclaim a solemn 
warning to others, to beware ov} 
treading in her footsteps. 

A reformation, in manners, in 
many respects, is truly to be desired, 
and the labours of individuals w ould 
produce a better effect on forward. 
ing this reformation, than in break. 
ing down the restraints of law. J 
cherish a hope, that the efforts 
which have been made, will not be 
lost, but that their influence may 
tend to equalize the condition and 
privileges of the sexes, without 
entrenching upon the necessary 
guard of civil institutions, or con- 
peuneing their salutary regulations 
with the exercise of despotic tyran- 
ny. Let us pay no homage to emp- 
ty names ; let us render it only 
when it is due; nor, at the bidding 
of the world, reverence and obey 
the mandates of injustice—but let 
us not level ourselves with the wild 
animals of the forest, who range 
the deserts and the mountains free 
and unrestrained, unconscious of a 
tic, with no local attachment or 
home to resort to, but such as the 
impulse of the moment provides. 
Let us not, in flying from a servile 
submission to the decrees of power, 
return to a savage sate of lawless 
liberty. The sense of rectitude in 
the breast of some, would be sufhi- 
cient to preserve them in the path 

of duty, and deter them from in- 
tringing the order of society, with- 
out the interference of legislative 
authority; but it would not protect 
them from the deceptions, the out- 
rages and oppression of others, who 
see ing their unguarded state, might 


ree of independence have 
produced dangerous experiments, 
while, in fact, there is no such thing 
as perfect unequivocal independence 
in the world. ‘There may be inde- 
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sendence of fortune, but not of 
mind, unless we shut out all that 
can solace life, and alleviate its sor- 
rows. While we are subjeét to the 
‘nfrmities of humanity, and even 
iy our most happy state, we must 
ve indebted to our feliow beings for 
ail the pleasures, and even comforts 
of existence. 

‘urn but the tide of popular de- 
Jamation against certain actions 
and practices which have long been 
rlerated, and imprint on them the 
lasting mark ef infamy,and we shall 
yon see them banished from, at 
least, the higher and middle ranks 
otsociety ; for Iam convinced that 
ings have been done, out of the 
then Wantonness of power, merely 
because it was known they could 
be acted with impunity. How 
ready are the sparks of indignation 
to mount into a blaze at the l= 
fiction of a blow on one of the sof- 
ter sex? How quickly does con- 
tempt descend on the perpetrator of 
tie deed! dastardly and mean are 
the epithets which instan ily brand 

im. Fix but the same indelible 
stamp upon every other injury they 
suffer, and all the aims of justice 
are accomplished. 

Forthis let the clear stream of rea- 
‘on, aud rapid torrents of eloquence, 
burst from their fountaius, and 
siew us, that in the silent lapse of 
ume they tan even wear away 
stones—for - let them gush with 
their most impetuous force upon 
tne world, and bear down every 
thing before them, that the flinty 
rocks of opposition may no more 
erect their inflexible fronts on the 
side of cruelty and oppression, and 
shelter their enormitics. 
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of them were more assiduous in their 
attention to their tutor than the 
others. This circumstance came 
at length to be noticed by each 
other, as well as by Walstein, and 
naturally produced good-will and 
fellowship among them. They gra- 
dually separated themselves from 
the negligent and heedless crowd, 
cleaved to each other, and frequently 
met to exchange and compare ideas. 
Waistein was prepossessed in their 
favour by their studious habits, and 
their veneration for him. He fre- 
quently admitted them to exclusive 
interviews, and, laying aside his pro- 
fessional dignity, conversed with 
them on the fvoting of a friend and 
equal. 

Walstein’s two books were read 
by them with great attention. These 
were justly ta be considered as ex- 
emplifications of his rules, as spect- 
mens of the manner in which his- 
tory was to be studied and written. 

No wonder that they found few 
defects in the model; that they gra- 
dually adopted the style and spirit of 
his composition, and, fromadmiring 
and contemplating, should, atlength, 
aspire to imitate. It could not but 
happen, however, that the criterion 
of excellence would be somewhat 
modified in passing through the 
mind of each; tbat each should have 
his peculiar modes of writing and 
thinking. 

All observers, indeed, are, at the 
first and transient view, more af- 
fected by resemblances than differ- 
ences. The works of Walstein and 
his disciples were hastily ascribed 
to the same hand. The same mi- 
nute explication of motives, the 
same indissoluble and well-woven 
tissue of causes and effects, the same 
unity and coherence of design, the 
same power of engrossing the at- 
tention, and the same felicity, pu- 
rity, and compactness of style, are 


W* LSTEIN was professor of conspicuous in all. 
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history at 
course, had several pupils. 


There is likewise evidence, that 
each had embraced the same scheme 
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of accounting for events, and the 
same notions of moral and political 
dutv. Still, however, there were 
marks of difference in the different 
nature of the themes that were 
adopted, and of the purpose which 
the productions of each writer seem- 
ed most directly to promote. 

We may aim to exhibit the in- 
fluence of some moral or physical 
cause, toenforce some useful maxim, 
or illustrate some momentous truth. 
Tiis purpose may be more or less 
simple, capable of being diffused 
over the surface of an empire or a 
century, or of shrinking into the 
compass of a day, and the bounds 
oi a single thought. 

‘The elementary truths of morals 
and politics may merit the prefer- 
ence: our theory may adapt itself to, 
and derive confirmation from what- 
ever is human. Newton and Xa- 
vier, Zengis and William Teil, 
may bear close and manifest relation 
to the system we adopt, and their 
fates be linked, indissolubiy, in a 
cominon chain. 

The physician may be attentive 
to the constitution and diseases of 
man in all ages and nations, Some 
opinions, on the influence of a cer- 
tain diet, nay make him eager io 
investigate the physical history of 
every human being. No fact, fall- 
ing within his observation, is use- 
less or anomalous. All sensibly 
contribute to the symmetry a and 
firmness of some structure which 
he is anxious toere¢t. Distances of 
place and time, and diversities of 
moral conduct, may, by no means, 
obstruct their union into one homo- 
geneous mass. 

lam apt to think, that the mo- 
ral reasoner may discover principles 
equally universal in their applica- 
tion, and giving birth to similar co- 
incidence and harmony among 
chara¢ters and events. Has not this 
been effected by WaLstTEIN? 

Walstein composed two works. 
One exhibited, with great minute- 
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ness, the life of Cicero; the other, 
that of the Marquis of Pombal, 
What link did his reason discover, 
or his fancy create between times, 
places, situations, events, and cha. 
racters so different? He reasoned 
thus :— 

Human society is powerfully 
moditied by individual members, 

he authority of individuals some- 
times flows from physical incidents; 
birth, or marriage, for example, 
Sometimes it ” INS, independently 
of physical relation, and, in defiance 
of them, from intellectual vigour, 
The authority of kings and nobles 
exemplifies the first species of in- 
fluence. Birth and marriage, phy- 
sical, and not moral incideiats, en. 
title them to rule. 

The second kind of influence, 
that flowing from intelle¢ctual vi- 
gour, Is remarkably exemplified in 
Cicero and Pombal. In this re- 
spect they are alike. 

The mode in which they reached 
eminence, and in which they exer- 
cised power, was ditferent, in con- 
sequence of different circumstances, 
One lived in a free, the other ina 
despotic state. One gained it from 

e prince, the other from the peo- 
ple. «The end cf both, for their de- 
cree of virtue was the same, was 
the general happiness. They pro- 
moted this end by the best means 
which human wisdom could sug- 
gest. One cherished, the other de- 
pressed the aristocracy. Both were 
right in their means as in their end; 
and each, had he exchanged condi- 
tions with the other, would have 
acted like that other. 

Walstein was conscious of the 
uncertainty of history. Actions and 
motives cannot be truly described. 
We can only make approaches to 
the truth. The more attentively 
we observe mankind, and study 
ourselves, the greater ‘will this un- 
certainty appear, and the farther 
shall we find ourselves from truth. 
This uncertainty, however, has 
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some bounds. Some circumstances 
of events, and some events, are more 
capable of evidence than others. 
The same may be said of motives. 
Our guesses as to the motives of some 
actions are more probable than the 

suesses that relate to other actions. 
{ hough no one can state the mo- 
tives from which any aétion has 
flowed, he may enumerate motives 
from which it is quite certain, that 
the action did wot tlow. 

The lives of Cicero and Pombal 
are imperfectly related by historians. 
An impartial view of that which 
history has preserved makes the be- 
lief ot their wisdom and virtue more 
wobable than the contrary belief. 

Walstein desired the happiness of 
mankind. He imagined that the 

exhibition of virtue and talents, 
forcing its way to sovereign power, 
and employing that power for the 
national good, was highly conducive 
to their happiness. 

By exhibiting a virtuous being in 
opposite conditions, and pursuing 
his end by means suited to his own 
condition, he believes himself dis- 
playing a model of right condutt, 
and furnishing incitements to imi- 
tate that condua, supplying men 
not only with knowledge of just 
ends and just means, but with the 
love and the zeal of virtue. 

How men might best promote 
the happiness of mankind in viven 
situations, was the problem that he 
desired to solve. “The more por- 
traits of human excellence he was 
able to exhibit the better; but his 
power in this respect was limited. 
The longer his life and his powers 
endured the more numerous would 
his portraits become.  Futuri- 
tv, however, was precarious, and, 
therefore, it behoved him to select, 
in the first place, the most useful 
theme. 

His purpose was not to be ac- 
complished by a brief or meagre 
story. To illuminate the under- 

anding, to charm curiosity, and 
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sway the passions, required that 
events should be copiously display- 
ed and artfully linked, that motives 
should be vividly depidted, and 
scenes made to pass belore the eye. 
This has been performed. Cicero 
is made to compose the story of his 
political and private life from his 
early youth to his flight from Astu- 
ra, at the coalition of Antony and 
Octavius. It is addressed to Atti- 
cus, and meant to be the attestor of 
his virtue, and his vindicator with 
posterity. 

The style is energetic, and flows 
with that glowing impetuosity which 
was supposed to actuate the writer. 
Ardent passions, lofty indignation, 
sportive —" pathetic and beau- 
tiful simplicity, take their turns to 
controul his pen, according to the 
nature of the theme. New and 
striking portraits are introduced of 
the great actors on the stage. New 
lights are cast upon the principal 
occurrences. Every whereare marks 
of profound learning, accurate judg~ 
ment, and inexhaustible invention. 
Cicero here exhibits himself in all 
the forms of master, husband, father, 
friend, advocate, pro-consul, consul, 
and senator. 

To assume the person of Cicero, 
as the narrator of bis own transac- 
tions, was certainly an hazardous 
undertaking. Frequent errors and 
lapses, violations of probability, 
and incongruities in the style and 
conduct of this imaginary ‘history 
with the genuine productions of 
Cicero, might be reasonably ex- 
pected, but these are not found. 
The more conversant we are with 
the authentic monuments, the more 
is Our admiration at the felicity of 
this imposture enhanced 

The conspiracy of Cataline is 
here related with abundance of cir- 
cumstances not to be found in Sai- 
lust. The difference, however, is 
of that kind which result trom a 
deeper insight into human nature, 
a more accurate act quaintance with 
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the facts, more corre&tness of ar- 
rangement, and a deeper concern 
in the progress and issue of the sto- 
ry. Waar is false, is so admirable 


in itself, so conformable to Roman. 


modes and sentiments, so seli-con- 
sistent, that one ts almost prompt- 
ed to accept it as the gift of inspira- 
tion, 

The whole system of Roman do- 
mestic manners, of civil and mili- 
tary government, is contained in 
this work. The facts are either 
collected from the best antiquarians, 
or artfully deduced from what is 
known, or invented with a bold- 
ness more easy to admire than to 
imitate. Pure fiction is never em- 
ployed but when truth was unat- 
tainable. 

The end designed by W alstein, 
is no less happily accomplis| hed in 
the second, than in the first perform- 
ance. The style and spirit of the 
narrative is similar; the same skill 
in the exhibition of chara¢ters and 
deduction of events, is apparent; 
but events and characters are wholly 
new. Portugal, its timorous popu- 
Jace, its besotted monks, its jealous 
and effeminate nobles, and its cow- 
ardly prince, are vividly depicted. 
The narrator of this tale is, as in the 
former instance, the subject of it. 
After his retreat from court, Pom- 
bal consecrates his leisure to the 
composition of his own memoirs. 

Among the most curious portions 
of this work, are those relating to 
the constitution of the inquisition, 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, the 
earthquake, and the conspiracy of 
Daveiro. 

The Romish religion, and the 
feudal institutions, are the causes 
that chiefly influence the modern 
state of Europe. Lach of its king- 
domsand provinces exhibits the ope- 
rations of these causes, accompa- 
nied and modified by circumstances 
peculiar to each. Their genuine 
influence is thwarted, in different 
degrees, by learning and commerce. 
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In Portugal, they have been suf. 
fered to produce the most extensive 
and unmingled mischiefs. Portugal, 
therefore, was properly selected as 
an example of moral and political 
degeneracy, and asatheatre in which 
virtue might be shewn with most 
advantage, contending with the 
evils of misgovernment and super. 
stition. 

In works of this kind, though the 
writer is actuated by a ‘single pure 
pose, Many momentous and indi- 
rect inferences will flow from his 
story. Perhaps the highest and 
lowest degrees in the scale of poli- 
tical improvement have been re- 
spectively exemplified by the Ro- 
mans and the Portuguese. The 
pictures that are bere drawn, may 
be considered as portraits of the 
human species, in two of the most 
remarkable forms. 

There are two ways in which 
genius and virtue may labour for 
the public good: first, by assailing 
popular errors and vices, argumen- 
tatively and through the medium 
of books; secondly, by employing 
legal or ministerial authority to this 
end. 

The last was the province which 
Cicero and Pombal assumed. Their 
fate may evince the insufficiency of 
the instrument chosen by them, 
and teach us, that a change of na- 
tional opinion is the necessary pre- 
requisite of revolutions. 

(10 be continued.) 


EE 
On AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
SIR, 


HERE is no department of 

your work which an inge- 
nious reader will attend to with 
more curiosity, than that contain- 
ing the review. Among the hap- 
pinesses of existence, 1 do not re- 
member to have seen the d/iss of 
publication mentioned; but, surely, 
there is 10 felicity to be compared 
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with this. The reason, perhaps, is 
by no means discreditable to human 
nature. It isa branch ot the love 
ef existence, and of fame, and this 
passion Carries with it higher, as 
well as purer gratification, than any 
other. 

‘The love which a man manifests 
for his book, has been often com- 
pared to his attzchment for his child. 
Books have frequently been termed 
the offsAring of the brain; and our 
fondness for this offspring has been 
called Aarental. The comparison 
is just; and parental solicitudes and 
biasses are, at least, as frequent 
and conspicuous, with regard to our 
tvpographical progeny, as to that 
which moves about on two legs. 
Weare no less anxious that its garb 
should be ornamental and neat, that 
it should be introduced to an exten- 
sive circle of acquaintance, and that 
itshould be admitted to the familia- 
rity and confidence of those whose 
approbation is the test of merit. 

We know that the success of any 
being depends, in an high degree, 
_ his reputation. Independent- 
ly of our genuine merits, those 
whose conduét many influence our 
happiness, may be governed by the 
species of repute that happens to be 
connected with our names. We 
cannot display our wit, or exert our 
benevolence, unless admitted into 
intercourse and contaét with those 


| who have taste to admire, and sen- 


sibility to feel; but our introduc- 
tion chiefly depends upon the cha- 
racter that we have previously es- 
tablished, and the rumours that are 
current in society respecting us. 
Good report, therefore, is of 
creat value; and as a man loves it 
tor himself, ‘he loves it for his child, 
and especially for his book. ia 
truth the parallel between children 
though just in a loose 
and popular sense, will be found, 
on a closer view, to be defeBtive. 
A book is the re pository of our own 
anguage and ideas, and audience 
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and deference must therefore be as 
desirable to what our pen conveys 
as what our lips utter. 

Reviewers are to be considered 
as auditors who comment on our 
discourse in our presence, and like- 
wise as men who employ them- 
selves in diffusing their opinions of 
our merits in as wide a circle as 
possible. They are not censurers 
or eulogists who pursue us to our 
closets, and admonish or applaud 
us in retirement, with none to wit- 
ness the humiliations of our vanity 
or the elations of our pride. They 
call as loud, and gather round them 
as numerous an audience as they can, 
and trumpet forth our virtues or 
follies in the most sonorous key. 
No wonder, therefore, that we are 
anxious for the good word of review 
ers, that we eagerly investigate their 
verdict, and are dissatisfied or pleas- 
ed in proportion to the censures or 
praises conferred. Hence, your 
judgment of authors, will be more 
carefully attended to than your mis- 
cellaneous or narrative productions. 

This curiosity, however, will, of 
course, be chiefly limited to authors, 
and to those who desiga to be such. 
The number of those who writ: 
books, especially in our native 
country, is, unluckily for you, ex- 
tremely small. That set or class of 
men, denominated authors, and 
which is so numerous in the Eu- 
ropean world, is, on this side the 
ocean, so few as scarce to be dis- 
cernable amidst the armies of mer- 
chants, artizans, physicians, advo- 
cates, and divines, scattered through 

the land. Indeed, if an author bede- 
fined to be a creature who devotes re- 
eularand daily portions of his time to 
writing that which shall some time 
be published, I question whether 

one such creature shall be found 
amongus. This definition may be 
made still more rigorous, and those 
may be named authors, to whom 
the pen is not only the means of 
regular employment, but of subsist- 
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ence. In thissense, he that should 
set out in searchof an author, would 
be engaged in a still more hopeless 
undertaking. 

The number of those who repair 
to a desk, take pen in hand, and 
trace black or red lines upon paper, 
with the same regularity, and with 
the same views, as others wield the 
awl, the needle, and the adze, is by 
no means inconsiderable; but this 
class is busied the live- long day, 
either in placing hgures beside and 
under each other, in making out 
catalogues of names, or in com- 
posing instruments affecting @ proper- 
ty, and whose usefulness is limited 
to one, two, or three persons. Their 
aim is not to transfer the sense of 
some book in a foreign language 
jnto our own tongue, nor to” con- 
vey, through the medium of the 
press, their own ideas, or the ideas 
of other men, in their own words. 
In short, they are clerks or scriven- 
ers, writers of deeds and doers of 
curitings, but not authors or trans- 
Jators. 

I am desirous of knowing the 
cause of this want of authorship 
among us. Four millions of per- 
sons, generally taught to read, and 
not overpowered with the barbar- 
ism of Algonquin savages, or the 
indigence of Polish serfs, have tay- 
Jors, carpenters, and even lawyers 
and physicians among them, but 
not one author can be found. Is 
this deficiency a proof of refine- 
ment or stupidity? Is it a topic of 
congratulation or condolence? 

Though authors be wanting, 
books are plentifully furnished ; but 
these, though sometimes printed, 
are seldom written among us. It 
flows not froin dearth of curiosity, 
or sterility of meditation; not from 
the want of inclination to purchase, 
or leisure to read. These are pos- 
sessed by us in as large portions as 
by any nation. It is true that the 
constant demand may be unequal 
to the subsistence of any oné man, 
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and this insufficiency may flow from 
the smallmess and dispersion of the 
whole number of inhabitants, from 
the cheaper workmanship of British 
artists, from the greater lucrative. 
ness of other methods of subsist. 
ence, from the easy accessibility of 
the pulpit, bar, and compting- 
house, to those who, if shut out 
from these, might strive to get their 
bread by authorship, and trom 
other causes not reproachiul to the 
curiosity, diligence, or genius of 
our countrymen. These causes 
may account for the want of writers 
by trade: but, since Men some- 
times write and publish trom other 
motives than the love of gain; since 
books are elsewhere produced by 
the thirst of reputation, by the in- 
pulse of genius, by the passion tor 
invention, arrangement, and dis- 
covery; as well as by the appetite 
for gold, or the suggestions of want, 
one is tempted to inquire why this 
does not sometimes happen among 
us. In truth, when it is consi- 
dered that the European market is 
open to our book, as well as to our 
picture-makers, the non-existence 
of authors by trade, who owe their 
being, if not their subsistence to 
America, may still excite our won- 
der; bur, dropping the protession, 
Jet us ask why book-makers olf a 
different kind are so rare? 

Perhaps my readers may question 
the truth of the faét, and may re- 
mind me of the propriety of deter- 
mining whether book-makers be 
rare or rarer in proportion: to our 
numbers, than in other civilized 

nations. Perhaps I have pronounc 
ed too hastily on this point. It may 
be needful to cast an eye over the 
departments of our literary world, 
and compute the kind and number 
of original performances that issue 
from our presses. 

In making this review, I find an 
annuai harvest of sermons, orations, 
inaugural treatises in medicine, and 
pamphiets that discuss the reigning 
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polit ical topic. The hearers of a 
sermon or py delivered on the 
deaths of some eminent personage, 
or the anniversary of some nation- 
al event, or some fast or festival, 
request a copy of the speech or ex- 
hortation. Some hundreds are print- 
ed, and an half score of them are 
handed by the author to his friends. 
When many of these are collected 
into one hand, they are bound into 
a volume, and placed upon a shelf, 
where their repose is unmolested, 
save by rats and white-washers. 
The remnant being still in sheets, 
supplies the printer with wrappers 
to his quills, quires, and ink-pow- 
der. Perhaps the United States 
roduce two dozen sermons, and 
half the number of orations, ina 


‘year. 


A medical thesis used to be com- 

posed of fiiteen or twenty pages of 
barbarous Latin, in which the name 
and attributes of some disease, and 
the common modes of treatment, 
weredelivered. These were preced- 
ed by three or four separate dedica- 
tions, which some pedagogues was 
paid for cloathing with inscriftive 
formality and elegance. These theses 
are now written In Enelish. These 
precious monuments of juvenile 
proficiency and literary gratitude, 
circulate, in like manner, among 
the tutors and fellow-students of 
the candidate. The surplus, of fiity 
or an hundred, is packed in atrunk, 
or scattered in a garret at the au- 
thor’s lodgings. Eight or ten of 
these mav be the produét of the 
American schools in a year. 

Pamphlets, on some transitory 
topic of municipal or national go- 
vernment, the making of war, the 
displacing of public officers, the 
building of an aqueduct, or dig- 
ging a dy ke, or erecting a bank, 
are sometimes to be met with. 

These spring up and die with the 
occasion. They are seldom entitled, 
by their intrinsic merits, to repub- 
lication, or even to be reposited 
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between two sheets of paste-board. 
The annual produce, in this kind, 
is unequal and hard to be comput- 
ed, but he will not fall short of the 
truth, who limits them to cighteen 
or twenty. 

Works that are swelled to the 
bulk of a volume, are till more rare. 
Science, history, and poetry, have 
received but few accessions from 
the citizens of the United States. 
There are, doubtless, men who 
diligently study what is written, 
and acquire what is known; but 
the sagacity which shall deteét new 
existences, or trace new relations, 
has hitherto, for the most part, 
wrought in secret. Some indi- 
genous plants have been discover- 
ed, and their healing efficacy been 
examined; some speculations upon 
Indian languages, some collections 
of public facts in the early period of 
our settlement, some plain details 
of recent events, some poems, epic, 
ludicrous, and descriptive, and some 
specimens of fiction, 1n prose, have 
been published. “Phe value of ner 
considered in themselves, [I shall 
not discuss; but, in relation to the 
mass of human knowledge, it ond 
be safely pronounced to be extreme 
ly small. In systematic and ency- 
clopedical arrai wements, they may 
find a place. They adda loopora 
nail to the wall, but the structure 
is carried forward and raised higher 
only by European hands. 

The number of volumes in the 
various branches of art and science 
written in America, during the last 
sixteen years, the period in which 
we have been a nation, would not, 
perhaps, be found to excced an 
hundred. No small portion of 
these have owed their existence to 
the depopulation of the country by 
epide mical diseases. “The physi- 
cians have split into factions, by one 
of which, the origin of our c alami- 
ties is traced to the West-Indies ; 
and by the other, detected lurking 
in our privies and sewers. Which 
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of these is right, time must decide; 
but the materials of decision are ex- 
tremely copious. Nodoubt, in the 
course “of this controversy, facts and 
reasonings 1 the art of healing, and 

in that br: inch of gees economy 
which respects health of the 
people, have sen added to the mass 
of human knowledge. 

There is one kind of authorship 
to which Americans have shewn a 
stronger propensity than any other, 
and that is, the composition of po- 
litical invectives for a news spaper. 

Those diurnal sheets are, perhaps, 
more widely diffused and read, th in 
in any other part of the world. 
Their columns are generally suppli- 
ed with notices of somet hing to be 
bought or sold, and with trauser ipts 
from commercial letters, and irom 
foreign gazettes. There is usually, 
however, aspace some inches square, 
which the editor or his friends sup- 
ply with sage remarks upon the 
Jatest intelligence from Europe; 
predictions of the consequences to 
ensue from the shock of certain 
armies which the last courier in- 
formed us were marching towards 
each other, or from the encounter 
of certain squadrons that were said 
to be atsea; narratives of some fire, 
or riot, or military shew, or anni- 
versary feast; or, lastly, some ob- 
loquy upon the persons and motives 
of those whose political creed is ad- 
verse to that maintained by thi 3 ga- 
zette. The value of newspaper 
rhetoric and history, is more easily 
settled than the quantity per day 
or peryear. Theva lue, with some 
very few exceptions, is so small as 
not to amount to any Critical de- 
nomination: and, with regard to 
the quantity, the proper subjcét of 
regret is, not that it is so sma!l, but 
that it is so large. 

Such appears to me to have hither- 
to been the literary harvest of Ame- 
rica, and this is the harvest which 
critics must superintend. The tares 
aud rubbish are abundant, and the 
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grain is neither vigorous nor plen- 
tiful. This, however, scarcely con. 
stitutes any objection to the utility 
of this ofice. The exact amount 
of our wealth seems equally de- 
sirable to be known, whether that 
ainount be much or little; and it is 
not easy to overrate the dignity of 
that province which undertakes to 
givea montily statement of the tite. 
rary productions of any civilized 
country. 

Give me leave to add that vour 
review should comprehend every 
valuable American performance 
published since the revolution. The 
number is not large, and there are 
few of us acquainted with the at- 
cliievements of our countrymen, in 
authorship, during the last sixteen 
years. Be they heroic or contempt- 
able, they ought to be known, 
Perhaps a more accurate scrutiny 
may prove them more worthy of 
respect, than they have appeared to 

Your well wisher, 
CANDIDUS. 


_——~ 


Some Account of Sirius ITALicus. 


Mr. Editor, 


HE translations from Sriius 

Iyaxticus, which appeared 
in vour last Magazine, have pleased 
me so much, that 1 cannot but 
wish that Mr. Alsop may find suf- 
ficient encourage: ment to favour the 
world with the publication of the 
entire work. So elegant and poeti- 
cal a version would rescue the La- 
tin poet from that obscurity and 
negleét to which he has been so 
long condemned. The most cele- 
brated poets of Greece and Rome 
have already found able translators. 
Modern critics, in their enthusi- 
astic admiration of Homer and 
Virgil, have overlooked or despised 
every other of inferior rank; and 
we find Silius Italicus rarely men- 
tioned, or mentioned with indiffer- 
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Some Account of Silius Italicus. 


enceor contempt. Lucan long 
suffered under the unjust censures 
of the brutal Scaliger. In later 
times More justice has been done 
to his merit; and the translation of 
Mr. Rowe has increased the good 
opinion of those who are not en- 
slaved by the prejudices of educa- 
tion, or the dogmas of literary cen- 
sors. J do not intend now to en- 
ter into a discussion of the merits 
of SILIUS, Or to attempt a critigue 
on his poem. This would demand 
more attention than [ have leisure 
to bestow; but, if executed with 
merece y and skill, would be an 
useful and instruélive task. Mr. 
A. himself, or some of your clas- 
sical correspondents, may feel dis- 
posed to exercise their critical sa- 
gacity and talents on the subject. 
Even an analysis of the Latin per- 
formance would gratify the liberal 
curiosity of some of your unlearned 

readers. ‘To such, ‘the following 
brief account of the life and cha- 
racter of Sitrus IraLicus may 
prove acceptable. 

The little knowledge we possess 


of this poet is derived from one of 


the letters of Pliny the younger, 
and the epigrams of Martial; both 
of whom were his friends and con- 
tempor aries. He was born during 
tie reign of Tiberius, but the place 
of his birth is uncertain. Somos 
have fixed it in Spain, others in 
ftaly. The latter is the more pro- 
bable. He came, early in life, to 
| Rome, where he applied himself, 
with great diligence, to those stu- 
dies which form the orator and ad- 
vocate. He seleéted Cicero, whom 
he warmly admired, and success- 
fully imitated, as the most finished 
j and pertect model of eloquence. 


> By his industry and genius he esta- 
| blished his reputation as an accom- 


plished advocate and distinguished 
orator. He was engaged in nume- 
rous and important causes, which 
he managed with equa! success and 
applause. By some he has beta 
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censured for voluntarily undertak~- 
ing the oilice of an accuser, against 
those whom the infamous Nero 
had seleéted for destruction. His 
subsequent conduct, after the death 
of that tyrant, seems to have nearly 
effaced the stain which his reputa- 
tion had received. He was three 
times consul, and exercised that of- 
fice at the time of Nero’s death. 
In the reign of Vespasian he was 
sent as pro-consul into Asia, from 
whence he returned with increased 
reputation. He soon after retired 
from the toils of office, and the 
nanagement of public affairs, and 
lived, in literary ease, among the 
leaders of the State, without power 
and without reproach. He devoted 
himself to literature, but chiefly to 
poetry. His house was the resdrt 
of the most enlightened men of the 
time, by whom he was courted and 
admired; and, when disengaged 
from the employment of writing, 
he spent whole days in learned and 
polite conversation. On account 
of his advanced vears, he retired, 
not long before his death, wholly 
from the city, and remained in 
Campania; and, according to Pli- 
ny, that he might not be forced to 
pay his court to the new emperor. 
Pliny praises Trajan because this 
freedom was permitted, and Silius, 
for daring to exercise the liberty. 
SiLius possessed many seats and 
villas, and was fond of changing 
the old for some new purchase. His 
most favourite places of residence 
were one of the villas of Cicero, 


and the farm of Virgil, of both of 


which he was the proprietor. As 
iis love of eloquence had induced 
him to seleét the former for his 
imitation, so his passion for the 
muses led him to the choice of the 
latter, at whocze tomb he indulged 
in all the luxury of the most en- 
thusiastic admiration. An exces- 
sive lover of antiquities, of rare 
and beautiful objects, he had col- 


lected, in many places, a 
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number of books, statues, and pic- 
tures, which he kept not merely 
for ostentation, but to gratify his 
great veneration for the authors. 
The principal obje& of his venera- 
tion was Virgil, whose birth-day 
he annually celebrated at Neafolis, 
with more religious observance 
than his own, and would often vi- 
sit the tomb of his favourite poet 
as the temple of a divinity. 

In this tranquil retirement, in 
the pursuits of philosophy and 
poetry, he passed his 75th year, 
when, having been long troubled 
with an incurable ulcer, though 
possessed of a delicate rather than 
infirm constitution, he became 
weary of his malady, and sought 
death, with invincible constancy, 
by a total abstinence from food. 
To his last days, says Pliny, he was 
fortunate and happy, unless his fe- 
licity was impaired by the loss of 
the youngest of his two sons; but 
he left the eldest in the flower of 
his age, possessed of wealth, and 
honoured with the office of consul. 

He was endowed with an ardent 
and comprehensive mind, which 
fitted him to shine in any depart- 
ment of literature or science. His 
poetry exhibits more of art than 
genius—Scribebat carmina majore 
cura guam ingenio, says Pliny. 
This opinion we shall be more in- 
clined to think just, when we con- 
sider that he did not begin to write 
until he was far advanced in years, 
when the vigour of his imagination 
must have been impaired, and the 
fire of his genius abated. His friend 
Martiav has bestowed on him 
higher praise ; but something must 
be allowed to the partiality of triend- 
ship and the fancy of the poet. 
Silius hec magni celebrat monumenta 

Maronis, 
Jugera facundi qui Ciceronis habet. 
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Heredem Dominumque fui tumulique 
larifque, 

Non alium mailet nec Maro nec Cicero, 

Ep. 49. lib. cx. 

Silius pofleffed of Tully’s fair retreat, 

And Maro’s tomb, adorned with pious 
care; 

Not Tully’s felf, nor Maro, fhould they 
meet 

On earth again, would choofe a differ. 
ent heir. 

_In the following epigram (Lib, 
vil. Ep. 63.) Silius is more fully 
described and commended. 
Perpetui nunquam moritura voluming 

Sili 
Qui legis, et latia carmina digna toga; 
Picrivs tantum vati placuiffe receffus 
Credis, et Aonice Bacchica ferta come? 
Sacra cothurnatinon attigit anté Maronis, 
Implevit magni quam Ciceronis opus. 
Hunc miratur adhuc centum gravis hafta 
virorum. 
Hunc loquitur grato plurimus ore cliens. 
Poftquam bif-fenis ingentem fafcibus 
annum 
Rexerat, afferto qui facer orbe fuit; 
Emeritos Mutfis, et Phebo tradidit annos, 
Proque fuo celebrat nunc Helicona foro, 


“In groves Pierian was thy fole delight, 

Immortal Silius!” would you fond ex- 
claim, 

Whoe’er his deathlefs pages oft recite, 

And numbers worthy ofthe Latian name? 

Long did grave courts his eloquence ad- 
mire, 

While grateful clients on hisaccents hung; 

To equal Tully’s fame he dared afpire, 

Ere he the lays of lofty Maro fung. 

When he the fofces that proud year had 


borne 

To Rome made facred, from a tyrant 
freed; 

The Nizxe belov’d his well-fpent years 
adorn, 


And now to Helicon his footftepe lead. 


The subjeét of the poem of SrL1- 
Us is the second Punic war, one of 
the most critical and memorable to 
be found in the whole Roman his- 
tory. It is comprised in seventeen 
books, and has come down to us 
entire.* It is alluded to in ternis 


* CurisrorueRo LANDINO, in a Latin elegy onthe death of the learned and it- 
defatigable Pocgius, who firft difcovered and brought to light the manufcript books 
of Silius, about the year 1415, calls them divina poemata, divine poems, 

lilius atque manu divina poemata Siti 
ITaLiciredeunt, ufque legenda fuis. 


Sce Rofcoe’s Lite of Lorenzo de Medici, vol. i. 
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of applause by Martial, (Lib. iv. 
Ep. 14.) who invites his friend to 
jay aside the severity of his epic 
muse, for those sportive diversions 
and pleasurable relaxations, often 
seasonable and salutary tothose who 
court the muses; and compares 
himself to CaTuxLtus,and SrLius 
to VIRGIL. 


Sili Caftalidum decus fororum, 
Qui perjuria barbari furoris 
Ingenti premis ore, perfidofque 
Faftus Hannibalis, levefque Pznos 
Magnis cedere cogis Aficanis: 
Pallum fepofita feveritate. &c. 


Silius! the glory of the Nine, 
(Nymphs of Caftalia’s fount divine) 
Who in thy deep majettic fong, 

The frauds of barb’rous rage prolong; 
And bids th’ inconftant punic race, 
Their leader’s wily fchemes and bafe 
All, all to the great Scipio’s yield. 


Ce 
Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 


EING too impatient to wait for 

the solution to the question 
| proposed to you sometime ago, 
avout the wages due to me from 
A, B, and C, tor sinking a well, I 
ad recourse to my friend, Mr. 
Standard, (a gentleman supposed to 
have had much experience in the 
settlement of vulgar tradctions 
amongst his neighbours) to com- 
promise the matter in dispute for 
me. A, B, and C were accord- 
ingly summoned to appear, and after 
much altercation amongst them- 
selves, it was proposed by Mr. 
Standard that each should call in an 
arbitrator, by whoin the affair in 
dispute should be finally determin- 
ed. X, Y, and Z, those poor but 
honest accomptants, were fixed up- 
on, who determined that each should 
pay me in the following propor- 
tlons, 

Dolls. Cents. Dimes. 


A 9 52 380 
i: a ak 
C 14 284) 


17 
Vou, I. No. 5. 
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And as there was a remainder of 
four trifles due to me from A, B,and 
C, it was determined that Mr, 
Standard should settle it as he 
thought proper; who, after rum- 
maging among some musty books, 
which I took tor old Almanacks, he 
retired a few minutes, and returned 
with a wooden instrument upon his 
shoulders, something in the form of 
two sugar-loves glued together by the 
thick ends, which he rolled several 
times backwards and forwards upon 
the edges of two thin boards, and 
acknowledged that he was convinced 
by the use of this most perfeét ot all 
mathematical instruments, that the 
remainder four was nothing: fer he 
reasoned in this manner: what is 
too small to’ be divided cannot be 
divided; the remainder four is too 
small to be comprehended by our 
senses, and cannot be divide d, ergo 
the remainder four is nothing. Ay 
B, C, and myself were perfeatly 
contented with this decision, but 
X, Y, and Z gave us all a smile of 
contempt, and retired. 

ADAM WORKMAN. 


——=—a 
On the Use of MAIZE. 
Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SiR, 

HAVE been much amused with 

your abstract from Rumford’s 
essays, and particularly with his 
speculations on the uses of Indian 
corn or maize. Many conclusions 
of the highest importance to the 
welfare of mankind, are suggested 
by the facts whichare stated by him; 
but in proportion as these concla- 
sions are extensive and j important, it 
behoves usto be careful that the facts 
{rom whicit they are deduced are 
ascertained. 

Whether man may healthfuily 
subsist upon Indian corn alone, and 
what portions are necessary to his 
daily subsistence, are ques tions to 
be decided vily by eaperimeat. To 
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try the experiment in our own per- 
son, is certainly the safest method ; 

but to do this effeétually would re- 
quire a degree of self denial which 
few of us are able to practise. 
Count Rumford seems to think that 
this experiment was tried by him- 
self, and proceeds to build conclu- 
sions on-the facts which I am afraid 
are hardly sufhcient to sustain them. 

His experiment consisted in din- 
ing once on a given quantity of has- 
ty-pudding. The usual interval be- 
tween this dinner and his breakfast 
next morning, was spent, without 
any sense of ‘debility, or extraordi- 
nary craving. Hence he infers that 
hasty- -pudding might usefully con- 
stitute our only food, and especial- 
ly the food of the poof. 

On this case, however, several 
observations are to be made. Jn 
tiie first place, the effeéts of a single 
meal afford no proof of what we 
must expect from an invariable con- 
tinuance of the same food. It would 
be quite as reasonable to infer, that 
food itself is unnecessary, since 
many men have fasted one, two, 
and three days, without apparent 
diminution of their vigour. Almost 
every man has lost a meal and a 
night’s sleep, without sensible in- 
crease of appetite or drowsiness. 
The influence of food, like that of 
abstinence, is far from being always 
sudden or speedy. A change of 
diet and employment will frequent- 
ly occasion a temporary buoyancy 
and exhileration, though its ulti- 
mate and gradual effect is to under- 
mine the strength and shorten life. 
A sense of fulness and vigour will 
often flow from the use of a liquid 
which stimulates without nourish- 
ing. This is eminently true with 
respe& to coffee, which, it seems, 
composed the Count’s breakfast, 
and which alone will sustain the 
strength of those who are accustom- 
ed to it, for twelve or eighteen 
hours. 

This experiment was, in another 
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view, extremely delusive; for, had 
the effeéts of dining upon hasty. 
pudding been lassitude and craving 
till a new meal, the insufficiency 
of this kind of food: would not 
thence follow. This is, on most 
occasions, the effeét of withdraw. 
ing a stimulus to which we have 
been accustomed, though that stimu. 
lus is, generally | and in itself, super. 
fluous or pernicious. It is only by 
persisting for weeks or months in 
the use of the same diet, that either 
its good or bad tendency can be 
fully verified. Habit has tritely, 
though cogently, been termed a se. 
cond nature, and must be gradually 
broken and subdued. The consti- 
tution does not instantly embrace a 
new law, and accommodate itself 
to a new regimen; and, as habit 
will frequently disarm the most 
poisonous material of its hurtful 
property when enlisted on its side, 
so the most wholesome aliment will 
be purely mischievous when un- 
supported by a league with habit. 

man accustomed to inflamma- 
tory wines and condiments, to 
roast beef, mustard, and drown-stout, 
might naturally be expected to com- 
plain of languor and faintness, on 
changing his regimen to milk, fruits, 
or hasty-pudding. This change 
might, indeed, operate to his de- 
struction, and yet be far from fur- 
nishing a proof that milk, fruits, 
and bread are poisonous or insuf- 
ficient. Ifthe change should prove 
ultimately beneficial, the benefit 
would be experienced by degrees 
and slowly. Healthful and benign 
feelings would be preceded by zna- 
nition, fits of lassitude, and, perhaps, 
by actual disease. 

Opium and spirits, and tobacco, 
will become in like manner neces- 
sary to the constitution, and the 
disuse of them, in certain cases, will 


produce disease and death. 


There is likewise another consi- 
deration proper to be mentioned. 
What is sufficient tor the subsist- 
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ence of a man of one size, and one 
set of habits and employments, may 
not answer the exigencesof another. 
The man of slender frame, quiet 
thoughts, and intellectual industry, 
may be expected to require fewer 
supplies than the robust and labori- 
ous classes of mankind. Count 
Rumford, all whose feelings are 
probably benign, and his exertions 
uniform, mental, and placid, would 

robably have appetites less keen, 
and a stomach less capacious than 
those of the carrier of burthens and 
the driver of plows, The latter 
might deem very slender and scanty 
fare what would amply satisfy the 
former. In every view, therefore, 
the experiment ot this philosopher 
is insufficient to establish the con- 
clusions for the sake of which it was 
made. 

It is evident that the only illus- 
trations of this truth must be gained 
from the practice of large numbers 
of mankind, Is there any labori- 
ous class of people whose subsist- 
ence is totally derived from maize? 
If there be such, in what propor- 
tions do they use it, and what is the 
apparent influence of this food on 
their constitution ? 

Maize is used by the natives of 
Africa, and by the peasants of Italy 
and Switzerland. Of many of these 
it probably constitutes the only 
bread; but none of them are wholly 
limited to maize, as food. It isal- 
ways mixed with meat, or milk, or 
fruit, or oil, cheese, or wine, or it 
is used alternately with these. 
There are, probably, thousands of 
Savoyards and ‘T'yrolese, whose 
meals have been composed of no- 
thing but cheese, milk, rye bread, 
and pollenta. ‘That these ingredi- 
ents are sufficient to sustain, invi- 
gorate, and prolong our existence, 
there is no room to doubt; but whe- 
ther bread alone, and bread made 
of maize, be sufticient for these ends, 
must be proved by other examples 
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—Perhaps such examples may be 
found in our native country. 

It is well known that the staple 
production of North-Carolina, is 
maize or dndian corn. In some of 
the counties, as Chowan, Bertie, 
and Tyrrel, it occupies a larger 
share of the soil than in the others, 
but, in ail, it is the chief product: 
and what is particularly to our pre- 
sent purpose, in all, it constitutes 
the dread of the slaves. 

Slaves are every where treated 
with different degrees of severity. 
This severity principally consists 
in limiting the kinds and quantity 
of food. In this respeét, as in all 
others, there is a mean, which there 
are a few who rise beyond, many 
who fall below. Maize is every 
where considered as the gross and 
regular subsistence of the negroes. 
Other vegetable products are spar- 
ingly or seldom added to their meal; 
and pork, or fish, or salt, is given, 
more to add a relish to their hoe-cake, 
than as an indispensible portion of 
their sustenance. 

It is natural to suppose that the 
experiment which our philosopher 
has tried in so small a scale, would 
be frequently repeated by the avarice 
of slave-holders, on a larger one; 
and that we should find, on some 
Carolinian plantation, complete 
proof of the extent to which sim- 
plicity and abstemiousness in eating, 
may be carried. On making suit- 
able inquiries, I have found that 
the mere use of Indian corn, some- 
times occurs, but rarely; and that 
a land-holder is accounted barba- 
rous and cruel beyond the custom- 
ary degree, who confines his ne- 
groes to maize alone. 

The most lenient and indulgent 
treatment consists in allowing each 
negroe, in addition to his maize, 
which, in this case, is ground and 
baked by slaves allotted for the pur- 
pose, as many salted herrings as he 
can eat, and twice or thricea weels 
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he is allowed to banquet upon 
pickled pork. A man, the limits 
of whose appetite are not prescrib- 
ed by his master, wili eat three 
herrings, each weighing four ounces, 
ata me “al. He makes two meals per 
dav. His meat therefore amounts, 
daily, to 14 Ibs. He has likewise 
a rood or two of land, round his hut, 
which he may cultivate on Sundays 
and holidays, in what manner he 
pleases. In this garden he raises 
potatoes, pease, beans, and the like, 
which greatly heighten and diversi- 
fy his banquets, or which he ex- 
changes for spirits, molasses, dain- 
ties, or cloathing. He will like- 
wise raise a fow] or two, and will, 
sometimes, in conjunction with his 
fellow servants, perhaps, make out 
to rear an hog; which his mas- 
ter will give him the necessary 
means of pickling. In some cases, 
tasks are prescribed to the slave, 
which his industry may dispatch so 
as to gain a day or two in the week, 
to be employed for his own advant- 
age. 

This is the utmost limit of in- 
dulgence. The opposite extreme 
of rigour consists in abridging the 
negro of all leisure but that of Sun- 
days anda few days at Christmas, 
and of dispensing, weekly, to each 
slave, eight quarts of maize, in the 
grain. ‘They are driven to the field 
on Monday morning, and continue 
there, day and night, till Saturday 
evening. Besides their appointed 
tasks, they are to grind their corn, 
and prepare the meal, with water 
brought froma neighbouring spring, 
and at a fire kindled on the spot. 
They are utter strangers to flesh or 
fish, to every kind of condiment, 
even to salt. Their food is, abso- 
lutely and simply, Indian meal 
mingled with water. This is spread 
upon a board, and placed before 
the fire. The hoe, the usual in- 
strument of their labour, has some- 
times been made their instrument 
of cookery, whence has arisen tha 
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term hoe-cake; but, in cases of 
extreme hardship, this office must 
be performed by a board, the hoe 
being in constant use till the mo. 
ment of beginning their repast. 

This description is by no means 
exaggerated. On the fertile banks 
of Roanoke, there are farmers who 
cultivate five hundred acres, and 
this is performed by eighty or one 
hundred slaves. The treatment of 
these slaves is far from being gene. 
rally rigorous; but, nevertheless, 
there are some instances of barba- 
rous severity. Every one acquaint. 
ed with the country, will recolleé 
more than one planter, who pos- 
sesses between two and three hun. 
dred slaves, and whose provision is 
simply, and absolutely, and invari- 
ably, one peck or eight quarts of 
unground maize per week. This 
is ground, sifted, and eaten by the 
same persons, and is unaccompa- 
nied by flesh or fish, by molasses, 
sugar, and even by salt. This, 
therefore, may be considered asa 
complete instance of the exclusive 
use of maize. 

In estimating the influence of this 
diet, we may be led, by attendant 
circumstances, into some errors. 
The rigour that is exercised with 
regard to food, extends to every 
other particular; to their dwelling, 
cloathing, tasks, and especially to 
punishments. These unhappy be- 
ings usually appear half naked, ema- 
ciated, and’ dejected. They form 
a melancholy contrast to the plump, 
spirited, andlaughing figures, whom 
their good fortune has placed under 
a more lenient government. How 
much of this emaciation and dejec- 
tion is to be imputed to the kind or 
quantity of their provision, it is 
difficult to ascertain. 

I have described the limits of in- 
dulgence on the one hand, and of 
rigour on the other. There are, 
of course, numerous intermediate 
degrees. One of these degrees con- 
sisis in dispensing, weekly, a fixed, 
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though limited provision. Her- 
rings Constitute, always, a part of 
this provision; but the grain is ne- 
ver less than eight quarts a week. 

ence it should appear that eight 
quarts, without any additional in- 
gredient, are insufficient for whole- 
some subsistence. 

Admitting, however, that with 
moderate tasks, with ail the bene- 
fits of cookery, with comfortable 
cloathing and shelter, with inter- 
vals of leisure and amusement, eight 
quarts per week should be deemed 
sufficient, let us see what will be 
the amount of daily provision, and 
compare it with the experiments of 
Count Rumford. 

Its. oz. 


A bushel of maize (in grain) 

willweigh ........ 610 
And produces, of meal, ... 45 0 
A peck, or fourth of a bush- 

el, will, therefore, pro- 

duce, of meal, ...... 1% 4 
This divided into seven por- 

tions, is, perday,.... 1 6 
This will make, of hasty- 

DUGG, 6. ise tied Se 

Count Rumford informs us that 
he dined upon 1 Ib. 14 oz. of this 
pudding, so that the negro’s daily 
portion of corn, would afford, if 
made into hasty-pudding, more than 
four meals equivalent to our au- 
thor’s dinner; a quantity, which, 
according to this estimate, ought 
amply to supply the daily wants of 
a single person. 

It is not to be forgotten, how- 
ever, that water, properly com- 
bined with other substances, has 
been proved to be eminently nu- 
tricious; and that hasty-pudding has 
a larger proportion of water than 
can be produced by any other mode 
of preparation. The negro is com- 
pelled to turn his meal into dough, 
and to bake it, without permitting 
fermentation, aid as soon as it is 
made. By this mode, the benefits 
of cookery are almost wholly lost. 
Suppose, however, that the hoe- 
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cake retains as much air and mois- 
ture as well fermented bread. Meal, 
by fermentation and baking, is sup- 
posed to gain one third of its weight, 
so that 1 1b. 6 oz. of meal, will pro- 
duce, of hoe-cake, 1 fb. 13 072. 
which is but two ounces more than 
the product in hasty-pudding, of 
half a pound of meal. Hence it 
follows, that though the negroe 
may famish and die upon his daily 
allowance made into hoe-cake, the 
same portion made into hasty-jud- 
ding, might constitute an ample 
supply for two days. Hence we 
may infer the great importance of 
cookery. 

These facts respecting the negro 
method of subsistence, may be 
deemed indisputably authentic. 
These, added to the facts stated by 
our author, will suggest many im- 
portant conclusions. 

In the first place, it is remarkable 
that the avarice of the Roanoke 
planter might be gratified without 
injury to his slaves, merely by a 
different and not more expensive 
preparation of their food, 

"These taéts may likewise be made 
the basis of various calculations as 
to the productiveness of landed 
property, the benefits of predial 
slavery, and the possible bounds of 
population, the quantity of culti- 
vable ground, and the degree of its 
fertility, being given. 

Population, beyond most sub- 
jects, is involved in perplexity. 
Our ideas respecting its actual and 
possible state in any country are 
vague and indeterminate, in conse- 
quence of wanting a proper basis 
for our computations. ‘This basis 
would, in-some degree, be sup- 
plied by accurate conceptions of 
the capacity of certain products to 
sustain the life of man, and of the 
capacity of ground to produce these 
products. 

There is found to be considera- 
ble difference in both respeéts. 
Soils, equal in fertility, will pro- 
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duce different quantities of different 
products. It will produce, for in- 
stance, more potatoes than maize, 
more rice than potatoes, more bread- 
fruit than rice, and more of sago 
han either. According to the plant 
which we cultivate, will therefore 
be the quantity of sustenance, and 
the possible limits of population. 

Ground, consisting wholly of si- 
liceous, calcarious, or argilaceous 
matter is wholly barren. It is fer- 
tile, on the contrary, in proportion 
as mould or vegetable earth pre- 
dominates over the former sub- 
stances. Ground, in our southern 
states, sometimes refuses to the cul- 
tivator, one bushel in the acre. The 
utmost degree of fertility, joined 
with the greatest care in the tiller, 
will scarcely produce seventy-five 
bushels. The most usual degrees 
of produétiveness, are between fif- 
teen and forty-five. 

If one fourth be added to the 
portion allowed, according to the 
above statements, to the cultivators 
of the soil, and which must be grant- 
ed to be sufficient for healthful sus- 
tenance, an acre producing fifteen 
bushels, will maintain a man, and 
one producing forty-five, will main- 
tain three men. The medium, 
therefore, is thirty bushels, which 
may be fixed as the average fertility 
of cultivable ground, when devoted 
to maize, in any part of the tem- 
perate and torrid zones. 

The fossible population of acoun- 
try may hence be interred, having 
ascertained first the proportion of 
cultivable ground, and, secondly, 
the proportion of cultivable soil, to 
be employed in raising maize. If the 
numbers of any country be given, 
we may likewise hence compute the 
proportion of cultivable ground in 
the country necessary to their sub- 
sistence, provided that ground were 
devoted to maize, and provided, 
likewise, the maize were prepared 
in the most judicious manner for 
food, Puito-RuMFoRp. 
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MeEmMorRrsof STEPHENCALVERT, 
[ Continued from fr. 282. ] 


ENTERED Sydney’s apart. 

ment ina state of perplexity and 
anger, which made me careless of 
all forms. Ideas floated in my 
brain which assumed no distiné 
shape, but they were connected 
with remembrances of Sydney’s 
ancient pretensions to my Cousin, 
and vague suspicions of malevo. 
lence or treachery. 

He was sitting at a table, with 
booksand papers before him. *So,” 
said I, abruptly and advancing to- 
wards him, “here are mysteries 
which it must be your province to 
explain. Yesterday Louisa Calvert 
consented to become my wife, but 
to-day, it seems, she has changed 
her mind; and, she tells me, you 
have been the author of this change. 
You have urged reasons for not 
merely postponing our alliance, but 
even for wholly dissolving the con- 
traét. You will not be surprised 
that this disappointment should dis- 
tress me, and that I should expect 
from you the reasons of so strange 
and unexpected, and, indeed, un- 
warrantable interference. What 
have you discovered to make my 
marriage with my cousin less eligi- 
ble now than formerly? ‘Till this 
moment, I have seen in your con- 
duct, no marks but of approbation, 
and have relied upon you as my 
strongest advocate; but now, it 
seems, the tide has changed, and 
you have persuaded her to recall all 
her promises, and thwart every ex- 
pectation of her friends.” 

During this address, Sydney’s 
countenance became grave, but 
without embarrassment or dejec- 
tion. After a pause he replied, in a 
sedate and mild tone, * It is true.” 
There he stopped. 

“True! But why have you aé- 
ed thus? What objeétions have 
you found to this marriage? What 
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vices or enormities have you de- 
tected in me which unfit me for 
being the husband of Louisa Cal- 
vert?” 

“No vices or enormities: no- 
thing but the want of age and ex- 
perience: but my objections are 
not limited to you. They relate 
chiefly to your cousin. Her qua- 
lities, in my opinion, make thisal- 
liance improper. It is more likely 
that misery will flow from it than 
happiness. I have endeavoured to 
convince her of this, and have, be- 
yond my expectations, succeeded.” 

6 Qualities in my cousin that 
make marriage improper? Pray, 
of what kind are they? They have 
entirely escaped my sagacity, and I 
should be grateful for the assistance 
ofa friendin drawing them tolight.” 

“ T doubt much,” replied he, 
unaffected by the ironical severity 
of my looks and tones, and eyeing 
me mildly and stedfastly, ** I much 
doubt the fervency of your grati- 
tude for a service like that; and yet 
{have no mean opinion of your 
generosity. Youare passionate and 
headstrong, but there is, in your 
chara¢ter, a fund of excellence, 
which, if not checked by untoward 
events, will hereafter render you 
illustrious. You have won my es- 
teem, and I love you so much that 
Iam willing to promote your hap- 
piness even at the expense of your 
temporary gratification. I would 
save you from an alliance which 
would operate to your mutual de- 
struction.” 

These intimations startled me. 
{ re-urged, in a milder tone, my 
inquiries into those defeéts in my 
cousin which were adapted to pro- 
duce such disastrous consequences. 

‘¢Tt is useless to discuss them,” 
saidhe: ‘instead of regarding them 
as defeéts, you will account them 
excellences, and excellences they 
truly are. Those qualities which 
have given birth to your passion, 
are the same which disqualify her 
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for being your wife. In proportion 
to her candour and benevolence, to 
her tenderness and Constancy, is she 
unfitted for an indissoluble ailiance 
with a youth, raw, unexperienced, 
with principles untried and unset- 
tled, impetuous, versatile, liable 
each day to new impressions, and 
enslaved by a thousand romantic 
and degrading prejudices. 1 do 
not beseech your patient attention 
to arguments and exhortations. I 
do not seek to convince you that 
Louisa Calvert, in proportion to 
the purity and elevation of her cha- 
racter, is unfit to be your wife. 
By my conduét on this occasion, I 
expect only to excite your rage, 
and to draw upon myself your up- 
braidings and suspicions. if any 
other emotions were excited, my 
objection to the marriage would 
not have existed. It was agreeable, 
however, to my conceptions of du- 
ty, toact and to speak thus. I think 
I foresee all the consequences of 
my actions, and as this foresight 
has not shaken my purpose, these 
consequences, whatever they may 
be, willnot molest my tranquillity.” 

It is impossible to describe the 
emotions which were produced by 
these words. A secret conscience 
whispered me that Sydney was 
right; that I was, indeed, that vers 
satile, romantic, and ambiguous 
being which he had described; that 
the passion I had fostered for my 
cousin was built on inadequate 
foundations, was unsupported by 
congeniality of character, was more 
allied to the impulses of sense and 
to the instigations of vanity, than to 
any better principle. This whis- 
pering conscience, however, was 
scarcely heard, and its intimations 
were neglected. I viewed the sub- 
ject not through so cold a medium, 
My desires, though ambiguous in 
their origin, and, perhaps, transient 
and mutable, were vehement, and 
acquired new strength from this un- 
expected opposition. These desires 
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diétated my opinions and my lan- 
guage. The interference of Sydney, 
in atransa¢tion in which he had no 
dire& concern, lis attempt to con- 
troul his friend in a choice where 
her happiness alone was to be con- 
sulted, appeared to me audacious 
and presumptuous. I was likewise 
sufficiently disposed to question the 
purity of his motives, to impute his 
conduét to mean jealousy and rival- 
ship. I did not hide these thoughts, 
and was, by no means, sparing of 
surmises and reproaches. 

He listened to me with unalter- 
ed features. At first I was inclined 
to suppose that my reproaches had 
possessed some influence, but when 
I gave him opportunity to speak, 
he declared that the light in which 
his interference had been viewed 
by me, and the resentment which 
it had excited, fully agreed with his 
expectations. My reproaches ar- 
gued all that impetuosity of temper 
which he had already, in the secret 
of hisown thoughts, ascribed to me. 
It added, if possible, new force 
to his objections against any union 
between me and his friend. * Your 
errors,’ continued he, * are of no 
rare or prodigious kind. ‘They are 
incident to persons of your imma- 
ture age, and contracted experience, 
and secluded education. They en- 
title you to sympathy and succour 
from those wiser and older than 
yourself. Iam your senior bya 
few years, and if I possess any su- 
periority over you, am indebted 
for it to wiser instructors and larger 
observation. 

‘© J have made no secret of the 
love which I once felt for your 
cousin. That love was founded on 
proofs of her excellence, which time 
has multiplied instead of lessening. 
That love, therefore, has not been 
diminished, but enhanced by time; 
but the happiness to flow from her 
union with me, must mutually exist, 
or it cannot exist at all. If unde- 
sirable, if unproductive of felicity 
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to her, it must cease to be desirable, 
cease to be productive of happiness 
to me. 

“You imagine that my opposi- 
tion has its root in selfish considera- 
tions, that I labour to prolong her 
single state, in hopes that time and 
assiduities will win her favour to 
myself. Even while you utter these 
surénises, you are doubtful of their 
truth, and you fully expeét that I 
will earnestly assert the purity of 
my motives. These expectations 
will be disappointed. I am far 
from supposing myself raised above 
the frailties of my nature, that m 
conduét is exempt from all sinister 
and selfish biasses. I know that 
they sway us in a thousand imper- 
ceptible ways, that they secretly 
pervert those resolutions, and vitiate 
those reasonings which, to our hasty 
view, appear the most enlightened 
and benevolent. I claim no merit 
but that of honestly, and strenuous- 
ly labouring to discover and exter- 
minate the suggestions of self-inter- 
est. I know very weil that Iam 
far from constantly succeeding, and 
the detection of my own mistakes, 
is the irksome, but Inevitable fruit 
of every new meditation. 

“‘ It is true that I love this wo- 
man ; that no man on earth estimates 
so justly, and admires so fervently 
her virtuous qualities; that no one 
is so qualified to make her happy, 
provided love was not wanting on 
her side. I know that this love 
may, On some future occasion, start 
into being. Need I say that I desire 
this event? That I regard, with 
aversion, any obstacle to its occur- 
rence? 

*‘ It is true that she loves another, 
that her heart is devoted to you. [ 
am grieved that her heart is thus de- 
voted. I would willingly free her 
from this inauspicious passion, and 
restore her to that indifference which 
I desire that she should relinquish . 
only for my sake. I repine at her 
choice, because Z am not the object 
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of it, but I should be guilty of false- 
hood and injustice if I allowed you 
to suppose that this was the only 
cause of my repining, and that 
hence only arose my opposition to 
your marriage. No; itis founded 
on accurate examination of your 
character, and proof which, to me, 


is incontestible, that the misery of 


your cousin, and your own misery, 
would flow from your alliance. 

“You will imagine that prejudice 
and selfishness create, to my view, 
those disadvantageous qualities 
which I impute to you. I will 
not deny it. It is possible that I 
mistake your character. Hence 
the diligence of my scrutiny into 
your deportment, and into my own 
motives, hasbeen redoubled. Hence 
my decision has been protracted, 
and my interposition been delayed 
tothe present hour. Hence I have 
jot, as vou seem to think, advised 
your cousin to dissolve all connec- 
tion with you, but merely to post- 
pone her marriage for a few years, 
during which that steadfastness of 
views and principles in which you 
are now wanting, may be acquired 
by intercourse with the world, and 
exposure to its temptations and vi- 
cissitudes. 

“You have hitherto dreamed 
away your life in solitude. You 
have no practical acquaintance with 
vourself, or with the nature of the 
beings who surround you. You 
have nothing but distorted and 
crude conceptions, and passions 
lawless and undisciplined. You are 
governed by the present impulse, 
rebel against all restraints, shrink 
from all privations, and refer no- 
thing to futurity. Your attachments 
spring from vanity and physical in- 
citements; they are transient as the 
hour, and variable with every vari- 
ation in the objeéts which surround 
you. To link Louisa Calvert, by 
ties that cannot be unloosed, to such 
an one, would be devoting one be- 
ing, w hom I love bey ond ; ill man- 
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kind, and another, for whom, in 
spite of his defects, I have consi- 
derable esteem, to bitter regrets and 
incurable calamity. I cannot think 
of it.’’ 

These renresentations, urged with 
the utmost pathos and simplicity, 
produced a temporary effect upon 
my feclings. Without being con- 
vinced, I was at a loss for an an- 
swer. After a pause of some mi- 
nutes, I left the house; and, return- 
ing to my lodgings, employ ed iny- 
self in revolving the topics which 
Sydney had urged. 

The impression which his last 
words had made upon me, speedily 
vanished. The more | brooded on 
the subject, the more equivocal his 
motives, and fallacious his reason- 
ings appeared. 1 began to see no- 
thing in his conduct but the strata- 
gems of a selfish competitor, and 
called up all my courage to the con- 
test with him. ‘To compel him to 
recal his prohibitions, was not pos- 
sible. “To betake myseif to solici- 
tations and intreaties, was sorded 
and dastardly. My genuine pro- 
vince was to change my cousin’s 
resolutions by intreaties or argu- 
ments. In this task, I imagined 
that little dithculty would occur; 
and relied, for success, on My own 
talents, and on the warmth of her 
affection. 

Shortly [ obtained another inter- 
view. Her deportment was no 
longer the same. Instead of the 
cheerfulness, and even gaiety, by 
which she had been formerly dis- 
tinguished, and manners flowing 
froin: the union of affeétion and 
candour, she was melancholy and 
full of solicitude, which she was at 
no pains to conceal. She eyed me 
with visible dejection and appre- 
hension. 

My discontents were sufficiently 
apparent, and augmented that anx- 
lety whic h her conduct betrayed, 
A look, cast upon Mrs. Wailace, 
indicated her desire of conversing 
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with meapart. Her friend seemed 
acquainted with the new embarrass- 
ments which had arisen between 
us, and ielt us to ourselves. 

As soon as we were left alone, 
my cousin placed her chair close to 
mine, and pressing my hand be- 
tween her’s, said, in broken ac- 
cents, “ You have been with Syd- 
ney. He has talked to you, but 
not convinced you. He has re- 
peated your discourse, and I see, 
too clearly, the ineflicacy of his 
reasonings. O! mytriend! would 
to heaven you could think with him 
and with me! and imitate that self- 
denial which duty imposes on me.” 
* You mistake,” said I impa- 
tiently: ‘* duty would prescribe a 
very different conduét. Should 
you listen to ‘iat, a lesson would 
be taught you very different from 
the suggestions of envy and Jea- 
sousy. * 

At these words, her countenance 
changed into some expression of 
resentment. She withdrew her hand 
from mine. Thisresentment, how- 
ever, passed away im a moment, 
and resuming looks of kindness, 
she replied, “I can bear injustice 
when committed against myself. 
J can also bear it even when com- 
mitted against my friend. You mis- 

apprehe nd the charaéter of Sydney, 
and I ascribe that misapprehension 
to causes that do not make you cul- 
pable. You have not enjoyed the 
means of knowing him, ‘and your 
equity is blinded by passion. "The 
time will come when that blindness 
will be removed, and your confi- 
dence in his integrity be equal to 
my own. 

* On this subject I desire not to 
reason with you; for reasoning will 
make no conquest of your opinions, 
but will expose my own resolutions 
to be shaken, and lessen my tran- 
quillity. And yet I fondly cling to 
the hope that refleétion will con- 
vince you of the rectitude of my 
scheme.” 





“Your scheme! I know not 
your scheme. What scheme have 
you adopted?” 

‘¢ [ have mentioned it- once aj. 
ready. Spare me the anguish of 
repeating it.” 

*“ You have uttered doubts and 
surmises, but I know not what jt 
is that you finally intend. I have, 
indeed, talked with Sydney, but | 
will not suffer him to be your re. 
presentative, and the announcer of 
my fate. What is it that you de. 
termine with regard to me?” These 
words were uttered in a tone that 
excited the consternation of my 
cousin. She looked at me with 
streaming eyes, but without speak- 
ing. 

“¢ What is it,”’ continued I, “you 
mean? Torejeét me? To banish 
me? What have I done to merit 
the treatment of an enemy? Have 
f failed in any point of respeét to 
you, or to my mother? Havel 
violated any law? Have | offend- 
ed, in any instance, against virtue 
or decorum? Has a single day 
brought forth such damning proots 
of my depravity? What is the 
crime? Let me know it, and let 
me be confronted with my accuser. 
Save me from the odious necessity 
of imputing fickleness and hypo- 
crisy to the object of my devotion.’ 

“You have talked with Sydney, 
and must, therefore, know my tes 
solution, and the grounds on which 
it is built.” 

“7 know nothing from him but 
that I am a sensual, selfish, and 
hypocritical slave. That alliance 
with me will be, to Louisa Cal- 
vert, degra ding and calamitous; 
that, instead of affeétion and es- 
teem, I merit only to be detested 
and shunned. This, then, is the 
sentence you pronounce on me. 
He whom yesterday you loved be- 
yond all mankind, in whose cha- 
raéter you found no inexpiable 
blemish, and to whom you were 
willing to consecrate all your feel- 
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ings and wishes, has, to-day, be- 
come a being hateful or terrible. 
Make haste, ‘] beseech you, to in- 
form my mother of this change in 
your opinions, Shew her the ex- 
rent of her error in imagining her 
sn worthy of your esteem.  Per- 
suade her to despise me, to relin- 
quish the hopes which she had 
formed of seeing my happiness and 
virtue established by union with 
you.” 

“Felix! this is too much from 
you. You have deceived my ex- 
pectations. I had more confidence 
inyour moderation and your justice. 
It is impossible that $ Sydney should 
have spoken thus. Heaven knows 
that my love for you has no wise 
diminished, that I esteem you as 
much as ever, but I deem it ne- 
cessary to postpone an event which 

cannot be recalled, and to stay till 
vour character is matured by that 

age and experience in which you 
are now deficient. And what—if 
vour love be virtuous and sincere, 
what objection can be reasonably 
made to the delay of a few years? 

Your absence will improve your 
understanding, your morals, and 
your fortune, and will rot bereave 
us of the advantages of a pure and 
ardent friendship. Communica- 
tion, as frequent and copious as we 
please, may subsist between us. 

Mutual sympathy and council may 
be imparted; and, by the practice 
of self-denial, we shall insure our 
claim to future happiness.” 

These reasonings were but little 
suited to. appease my discontents. 
I endeavoured to demonstrate the 
visionary folly of her scheme, and 
dwelt upon the pangs of that dis- 
appointment which she would in- 
ict, not only upon me, but upon 
iny mother. * You can scarcely 
expect,” I said, **the approbation 
of my mother, whose fondest hopes, 
with regard to her son, have been 
fixed upon this alliance, and who 
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will charge you with caprice and 
levity.” 

*¢ Indeed,”’ she answered, “TI fear 
her censure; but I confide in the 
candour of my deportment to prove 
to her, at least, the purity of my 
motives, though my arguments may 
fail to make any impression on her 
understanding. I will explain my- 
self fully to her, and if I should be 
so unfortunate as to have offended 
her beyond forgiveness, it will, in- 
deed, bea painful aggravation of my 
calamity, though it ought not to 
change a determin ation built upon 
such grounds as mine.” 

My vanity, as well as my passion, 
led me to imagine that my cousin’s 
objections would vasily be over- 
come. Her scheme appeared sO 

wild and absurd, that I could scarce- 
ly argue with her patiently. It 
was modelling conduct by such ar- 
tificial refinements and peapennee 
ous considerations, that it was more 
the topic of ridicule than ratiocina- 
tion. Her purpose was so new, so 
remote from all her previous views, 
and so adverse to that scheme of 
happiness which she had former- 
ly adopted with undoubting confi- 
dence, that I was prone to regard 
it as a kind of phrenzy, which might 
maintain its hold for a time, but 
which would speedily fall away of 
itself, if it were not removed by 
argument. 

At present, little more was said 
on either side. I shortly after with- 
drew to ruminate on this strange 
revolution. The more thought I 
bestowed upon it, the more impa- 
tient and uneasy I became. My 
indignation and aversion, with re- 
gard to Sydney, increased. I began 
to suspect not only the disinterest- 
edness of his conduét, but even 
that of my cousin herself. The 
change that had been effected, flow- 
ed, T imagined, from some u 
plained cause, some cause whieh 
the parties were ashamed to avow. 
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This imagination was confused 
and wavering, but it gave birth to 
complaints and insinuations, which 
were heard with grief, and repelled 
or confuted with calmness and 
steadfastness. They were recount- 
ed in my presence to Sydney, on 
whom they appeared to excite no 
resentment, and whose deportment 
was unaltered by my reproaches. 
I was not studious of concealing 
from him my opinion of his inter- 
ference. Finding his power over 
my cousin’s sentiments was abso- 
lute, I laboured to convince him 
of his error; and, when arguments 
failed, resorted to the most pathetic 
intreaties. These, however, avail- 
ed nothing, and our interviews al- 
ways terminated in anger and up- 
braidings upon my side. 

These obstacles added new fuel 
to the flame which consumed me. 
If my afieétions had been cold or 
neutral, previously to these trans- 
actions, their nature was now chang- 
ed. The danger of loosing this 
prize appeared to open my eyes to 
its true value. The thought of 
postponing our union for years, 
was equivalent to loosing her for- 
ever. Nay, I derived more tor- 
ment from these delays and sus- 
penses, arising, as 1 conceived, 
from perverseness or caprice, than 
from our total and everlasting se- 
paration. My vehement temper 
pushed me forward irresistably to 
the goal of my wishes. I would 
not believe but that the attainment 
of this good was within my power. 
i would not believe that, should all 
my efforts be frustrated, I could 
endure to live. 

The ardour of Louisa’s sensibi- 
lity was the advocate on whose as- 
sistance Irelied. Nothing but per- 
severence in her new scheme cre- 
ated a doubt of the sincerity of her 
Jove. I had innumerable proofs of 
her tenderness, and, therefore, was 
confident of vanguishing her scru- 


ples. 


No wonder that with an heap» 
full of softness, compassion, and rec. 
titude as her’s, she should sometimes 
hesitate. My impetuosity overbore 
all resistance. While she listened 
to my pleadings, she was ready to 
yield. Frequently I imagined my 
success complete, and exulied i inmy 
happiness; but the scruples which 
disappeared in my presence were 
sure to be reinspired by a single 
conversation with Sy dney ~ Onre. 
peating my visit, when every ob- 

stacle was supposed to have been 
annihilated, I was always fated to 
discover them anew. 

These incessant disappointments 
took away my hopes. I had ex- 
hausted every expedient and argu- 
ment in vain. Ey ery new day 
shewed me that Sydney’ S power 
was not to be shaken. My confi- 
dence in my efforts languished yee 
expired. I resigned myself 
gloomy suspicions, sullenness, and 
utter dejeétion. My vivacity and 
smiling prospects were flown. | 
regarded myself as one unjustly 
treated and betrayed. I found a 
mournful satisfaction in secretly up- 
braiding the perfidy of Sydney, and 
the inhumanity and fickleness of my 
cousin. My visits to the Wallaces 
became less frequent; they were 
shorter, and passed without any 
conversation from me. They pro- 
duced nothing but pain, and were 
willingly postponed or exchanged 
for the solitude of my chamber or 

the fields. I seldom tailed to meet 
Sydney at his sister’s; and the tran- 
quillity of his deportinent, and af- 
fectionate manner in which he con- 
tinued to be treated by my cousin, 
I construed into insults upon my- 
self. These mortifications I en- 
deavoured to avoid by shunning the 
house.’ 

My deportment, it was easy to 
see, was by no means regarded with 
indifference by Louisa. She eyed 
me, when present, with an air of 
inefiable solicitude. She could not 
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escape the infection of my sadness. 
Her attention was alive, as former- 
ly, to all my looks and words; but 
the vivacity which they for merly 
inspired, was now changed into 
grief. When we chanced to be 
alone together, she expressed her 
tenderness and her regrets without 
reserve. On such occasions she 
renewed her declarations of confi- 
dence in the propriety of her de- 
portment, and endeavoured to win 
my concurrence. 

These interviews and these con- 
tests, by always affording new 
proof that her determination was 
irrevocable, became irksome. I 
ceased to contend with her objec- 
tions, but listened, in a silent and 
sullen mood, to all she could urge. 
If an answer was extorted by her 
intreaties, my words were dictated 
by resentment. They charged her 
with unfeeling obstinacy a and in- 
fatuation, with treachery to me, and 
ingratitude to my mother. 

The last topic had always pro- 
duced a more powerful effect upon 
her feelings than any other. She 
frequently confessed that her deci- 
sion would be greatly, if not irre- 
sistably, influenced by my mother’s 
choice. She was inexpressibly anx- 
ious with regard to the light in 
which her condué would be view- 
ed by my mother. She had writ- 
ten a copious letter to her friend, 
in which she had explained the rea- 
sons of her conduét with the utmost 
simplicity, and endeavoured to pre- 
possess her in favour of her scheme ; 
insinuating, at the same time, that 
my mother’s authority would be of 
more weight with her than that of 

any other human being; and that 
the imputation of error or ingrati- 
tude from this quarter, would be 
avoided by any sacrifice, and at any 
price. 

The sentence which was somuch 
dreaded by Louisa, was not, in the 
same proportion, desirable to me. 
I had other passions besides love, 


and these lessened, though they did 
not annihilate the value of a gift, 
conferred, not from submission to 
reason or affec tion, but merely from 
deference to authority, and for the 
sake of avoiding unreasonable im- 
putations. In truth, these impu- 

tations were not to be expected 
from my mother. After an inti- 
nation that her authority would 
prevail where her arguments failed, 
she would be anxious to maintain 
a neutrality. It was far from cer- 
tain, that with a mind dispassion- 
ate, sobered by age, and prone to 
refer all events to their remotest 
consequences, she would not side 
with her niece, and fortify her pre- 
sent resolutions. Hence no hope 
was founded on my mother’s inter- 
ference. 

This state, so fertile of calamity 

to me, could not long be endured. 
After musing on the same detesta- 
ble impressions, and growing hour- 
ly more weary of their untformity, 
my mind betook itself to the con- 
templation of that scheme which 
had formerly occurred to me with 
powerful recommendations, but 
which my engagements with Louisa 
had suspended. In the scenearound 
me, there was nothing but provo- 
cations to melancholy. Every, ob- 
ject reminded me of the blessing 
which an untoward destiny had ra- 
vished away, and contributed to 
deepen my gloom. I, therefore, de- 
termined to resume my ancient de- 
sign of visiting Europe. 

This design was strongly recom- 
mended by Sydney. It will appear 
to you by no means incompatible 
with the continuance of affection, 
and even of one kind of intercourse, 
between Louisa and I. To me, 
however, my departure was the ex- 
tinction of all my hopes. Three 
thousand miles constituted an inter- 
val like death, and the absence of 
years was equivalent to eternity. 

This design had been vaguely 
suggested by my friend, but she 
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353 
had, by no means, insisted upon 
it. She seemed caida that mar- 
riage should be postponed, but re- 
garded my voyage to Europe with 
a reluétance she was unable to con- 
ceal. On this head, indeed, Syd- 
ney’s arguments had not produced 
the same conviétion as on others. 
She could not see but that my pre- 
cent situation abounded with sufh- 


cient motives to virtue and trials of 


fortitude. hat on the busy theatre 
of Lurope, IL should forget both her 
and my country, was not impro- 
bable; and this change was likely 
to banish ail ancient impressions 
without reflecting anv great degree 
of guilt upon me. This dread was 
confirmed by my own representa- 
tion, which confounded the post- 
ponement with the dissolution of 
the contraét, and my assertions that 
if I left my country, it would be 
with no design of ever returning. 
Her knowledge of my mother’s 
views, who was, for various rea- 
sons, an enemy to this design, aug- 
mented the reluétance which she 
Jelt to concur in it. 

Her aversion to my voyage, ope- 
rated, in some degree, as an argu- 
ment in its favour. I conceived 
that though she had resisted every 
other plea, it was possible that she 
would revoke her determination, if 
that alone would detain me. At all 
events, residence in my_ native 
country was grown intolerably irk- 
some, ‘and I resolved to stz 1y On NO 
condition but that of her immediate 
compliance with my wishes. 

The arrangements necessary to 
my de parture were easily made. 
Lavi ing fixed the day of my sailing 
and made suitable preparation, "T 
determined to pay my cousin a last 
visit, and exert all the powers of 
which I was possessed, to vanquish 
her scruples. J resolved to reca- 
pitulate and enforce every argu- 
ment which had hitherto been urg- 
ed, and to offer her the alternative 
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of accepting me, or of seeing and 
hearing from me no more. 

It happened, season: ibly for my 
purpose, that, about this time, 
Louisa had gone a few mules from 
the city, on a visit to a venerable 
lady, who usually passed her time 
without Company or any species of 
amusement. Louisa proposed to 
spend two or three days with this 
person, during which no other vi 
sitant was likely tointrude. Syd- 
nev, too, was called by some ens 
gavement, toa distance, and would 
not , therefore, be at hand to coun- 
teract my efforts. I designed to go 
to this house, in the evening, and 
taking my cousin apart, make a f- 
nal and vigorous efiort in the cause 
of my happiness. 

For some days previous to this 
interview, my thoughts were full 
of tumult and impatience. I was 
fuliv aware of the importance of my 
undertaking. On the success of 
this interview depended the condi- 
tion of my future life. According 
to the event which should then take 
place, I should either be blessed 
with the possession of this woman, 
I should continue in my present 
abode, in the discharge of dutiful 
oflices to my mother, in the enjoy- 
ment of co: yugal felicity, and the 
improvement of my patrimony, or 
I should wander, homeless and unat- 
tended, through the world. I should 
separate myself forever from my 
family, my triends, and my country, 
and should see k, in a distant land, 
a new society, new enjoyments, 
and new motives. My sanguine 
temper led me to anticipate success 
rather than failure. When I re- 
viewed the proofs of tenderness 
which J had received from my 
cousin, of the request with which 
she adinitted the possibility of my 
voyage, and the intrinsic ‘force of 
the reasons which I should be able 
to alledge in favour of wedlock,. 
and the favourable cireumstancesy, 
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the lonely and solemn season when 
our interview should take place, 
and especially the absence of Syd- 
ney and Mrs. Wallace, who had 
hitherto been strenuous adversaries 
of my cause, and without whom 
none of these impediments would 
ever have subsisted, I trusted that f 
should extort from her some avowal 
or some promise, which she should 
He unable to recal. 

The day, so momentous to my 
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happiness, at length arrived. I was 
not sorry to find it dark and incle- 
ment. Storms would Increase the 
probability of finding her alone, 
and add to the solemnity of our 
meeting. I designed to wait ull 
night-fall, and then repair to her 
dwelling, whence, if my attempt 
should not succeed, 1 would hurry 
to New-Castle, where lay the ves- 
sel in which I intended to embark. 
(To be continued.) 
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Art, XVIII, 
Sermons, 4y Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, D. D. President of the Col- 
leve of New- Jersey. 8va. ff. 437: 
Halsey and Co. 1799. 


W 7 Eremarked, with pleasure, in 
¥ a 


Ne Wa) R, 


a former article of our re- 
view, that American divines were 
beginning to vie with their aad, 
pean brethren, in this species of 
composition, at once so dithcult to 
execute, and so useful in its tenden- 
cy. This is one, among many other 
symptoms, of the increase of that 
literary independence, which it 
must gratify every friend of our 
country to see ads rancing. Qur 
progress toward this desirab! e point, 
has been as rapid as could reasona- 
bly be expected; and, perhaps, 
there is m2 one ‘class of our Ci- 
tizens who have contributed more 
to promote this progress, than the 
clergy. We believe it may be as- 
serted, that a larger portion of repu- 
tate ‘American. atchievements, in 

the field of authorship, have been 
accomplished by persons of this pro- 
fession than of any other in the 
United States. 
We opened the volume before us 
with no small expectation. ‘he 
celebrity of its author led us to an- 


ticipate much pleasure in the peru- 
sal. The selection of subjeéts in- 
creased our hopes of finding consi- 
derable instruction and entertain- 
ment trom the work. And, we will 
add, the language of the preface in- 
duced us to suppose that Dr. S. had 
presented the public with a speci- 
men of pulpit eloquence of a very 
superior kind. How far our anti- 
cipations have been realized will 
appear in the sequel. 

The volume comprises sixteen 
discourses, on the following sub- 
jects, viz. L. and II. on the causes 
of infidelity. IIL. on the dangers 
of pleasure. 1V. on the rich man 
and Lazarus. V. on the penitent 
woman at the feet of Jesus. VI. on 
industry. VII. on the Lord’s Sup- 
per. VIII. on the influence of re- 
flection and sacred reading. IX. 
and X. on the forgiveness of inju- 
ries. XI. on the pleasures of reli- 
gion. XII. on secret faults. XIII. 
on public vices. XIV. on death. 
XV. on the last judgment. XVI. 
on the happiness of good mea ina 
future state. Of these discourses 
three had been before published in 
a detached form: the rest now ap- 

year for the first time fromthe press. 

In the discussion of the above 
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originality. It is, indeed, peculi- 
arly difficult for the Christian di- 
vine, at the present day, to offer any 
thing ew, either with respect to 
sentiment or the mode of illustra- 
tion. Almost every branch of the 
various systems of theology and 
morals, has been so repeatedly and 
ably treated by eminent writers, 
that we can seldom expect more 
than the repetition of faimiliartruths, 
in a pleasing and interesting man- 
ner. Accordingly our author tells 
us, that his principal aim, in the 
composition of these discourses, was 
toaccommodate himself to the reign- 
ing fondness for elegance of stile— 
“to give the grace of novelty to old 
“ and trite truths, and to add the 
* decent and lawful embellishments 
*¢ of art to the simplicity of the gos- 
pel.” In this design, we think 
he has, in same measure, succeeded. 
He writes in a manner considera- 
bly above mediocrity. He selects, 
in “general, the most important and 
interesting topics which arise out 
of his respective subjeéts. His ar- 
rangement is natural and judicious. 
He always preserves that serious- 
ness and solemnity which become 
the pulpit. And his stile is labour- 
ed to an unusual degree. 

Those who can relish nothing 
in sermons but profound theologi- 
cal discussion, will find little to 
gratify their taste in this volume. 
Those who are pleased only when 
a preacher occupies himself in ex- 
plaining, defending, and applying 
the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, 
will not derive much pleasure from 
the discourses under consideration. 
Dr. 8S. seldom wanders into the re- 
gions of polemic divinity. He rare- 
ly attempts close and profound rea- 
soning. The distinguishing doc- 
trines of christianity he glances at 
only in a cursory manner: and he 
does not frequently employ proofs 
or illustrations drawn from scrip- 
ture. But those who are fond of 
discourses on moral duties—those 
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who can relish religious truth on! V 
when it is exhibite =d in a neat and 
decorated manner, and who loathe 
a large portion of evangelical plain- 
ness, will read these sermons with 
considerable gratification. 

Though Dr. S. as we have alrea- 
dy intimated, seldom dwells on con. 
troverted points of religion, yet, 
from the complexion of the sermons 
before us, we infer that he is a mo. 
derate Calvinist. He frequently, 
however, introduces, and appears 
peculiarly fond of one idea, which 
we feel rather at a loss how to re- 
concile with this creed, viz. that 
** sentiments of religion and piety 
are by nature deeply rooted in the 
human heart, and that it requires 
time, and a long indulgence in vi- 
cious habits, entirely to eradicate 
them.” We do not desiga to call 
In question the truth of this opinion, 
but only to declare, that we see not 
how it can be rendered consistent 
with the other parts of that theolo- 
gical system which our author ap- 
pears to adopt. If Dr. S. means 
that there is, in all men who have 
received any moral instruétion, 
more or less of a natural conscience, 
he is doubtless consistent with him- 
self; though even in this case it were 
to be wished he had been more pre- 
cise in his expressions. But if any 
thing farther be intended, we are 
unable to discover its coincidence 
with the do¢trines of the original de- 
pravity of human nature, and the 
indispensible necessity of divine re- 
velation and divine grace, to bring 
men to the knowledge and love of 
truth, which seem to be taught in 
other paris of this volume. 

In conneétion with the above, we 
cannot forbear remarking on ano- 
ther passage, which appears to be 
open to the same criticism. In the 
1 36th page the author expresses him- 
self in the following manner: * It 
requires, indeed, an arduous con- 
flict to subdue the burning impulses 
of a heart too sensible to pleasure, 
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and to divert its force from the gross 
and turbulent pursuits of sense, to 
the pure and spiritual enjoyments 
of piety. But if it be arduous, bles- 
sed be God! itis not impossible to 
the energy of reason, to the power 
of reflection, to the sacred impor- 
tunity of prayer.’ Does Dr. 5S. 
mean to say, that the ** cnergy of 
reason, and the “ power of reflec- 
tion,” can sanctify the heart of man? 
Does he mean to represent them as 
agents who are able to purify the 
polluted recesses of the depraved 
mind, to curb irregular appetites, 
and to restrain the impetuosity of 
passion? We repeat, that we do 

not consider it as our province 
to settle questions of orthodoxy; but 
the most careless reader will per- 
ceive the importance of an author 
expressing himself in a definite, 

consistent manner, and being w ell 
understood, on a point so funda- 
mental in its nature, and so exten- 
sive in its ‘relations. 

Dr. S. informs us, in his preface, 
that from an early period of his life, 
he has admired the fervour which 
charaéterizes the sermons of the 
French preachers who flourished 
at the close of the last, and the com- 
mencement of the present century ; 
and that he aimed to transfuse, in 
some degree, this character of their 
sacred eloquence into his own dis- 
courses. We also have some ac- 
quaintance with the French preach- 
ers of the period to which Dr. $ 
refers; and we have often, w ith 
him, admired that conspicuous at- 
tribute of their compositions of 
which he speaks. But the ‘ trans- 
fusion of their manner” into this 
volume, in any considerable degree, 
has, we confess, escaped our obser- 
vation. We discover, indeed, in 
many instances, an zmitation of those 
celebrated christian orators; and, 
perhaps, in some cases, Dr. S. has 
even improved upon their sermons, 
with respect to matter and made 
his own, on the same subjects, more 
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replete with weighty and important 
sentiment than theirs. This was 
an easy task, considering that he 
had theirs before him, and consi- 
dering also that instruction, strictly 
so called, was by no means their 
primary object. But we see few 
passages in the volume before us, 
which will bear an advantageous 
comparison, in any other respect, 
with the pages of Bossuet, Massil- 
lon, Bourdaloue, or Saurin; and we 
think it was injudicious to invite 
such a comparison. In our au- 
thor’s manner, there is an occasion- 
al display of fervour; but it looks 
more like the fervour of art than of 
nature. There is much use of 
apostrophe and interjection; but 
little of that genuine ardour which 
indicates and awakens deep sensi- 
bility. The artifices of the orator 
too often arrest the attention, when 
the subje should be made to occu- 
py the whole mind. We discover 
efforts to be animated, instead of 
that real pathos which melts, and 
that sublimity which transports the 
soul. 

In this colle€tion, we notice a 
remarkable, and, in some instances, 
we think, a very faulty repetition 
of the same ideas, in the same dis- 
course. This observation applies, 
with peculiar force, to the first in 
the volume; in which one of the 
leading sentiments is presented in 
so many different forms, and so 
many changes are rung on the same 
thought, that, though it be admitted 
to be just and highly important, it 
becomes, at length, fatiguing to the 
reader. Perhaps, when sermons are 
actually delivered from the pulpit, 
an occasional repetition of this kind 
may not be improper. It some- 
times, indeed, becomes necessary, 
in order that the hearer who be- 
stows least attention, may not be 
suffered to lose sight of the most 
important points in the subject dis- 
cussed. But in printed discourses, 
where the reader lias time to dwell 
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and meditate on each sentence, and 
where the great difficulty is to find 
room, by sufficient condensation, 
for the numerous ideas which croud 
from every quarter, we think much 
repetition ‘should be avoided. 

We have already spoken with 
respe@l of the style in which these 
discourses appear. [t 1s neat, per- 
spicuous, and popular. Consider- 
able pains have been obviously taken 
to embeilish it; and we frequently 
meet with great felicity and energy 
of expression. But it is too general- 
ly artificial, stiff, inharmonious, and 
often incorrect. We are sensible 
that thetask of mere verdal criticism, 
is neither a very dignified nor plea- 
santone. But, perhaps, the present 
case is one of those which, for se- 
veral reasons, demand some atten- 
tiontoit. When an author repeat- 
edly, and formally, protesses to have 
paid particular attention to this 

oint, it would be injustice, both to 
him and the public, to pass it over 
in silence. We would, therefore, 
take the liberty of recommending 
to the revision of Dr. S. the follow- 
ing expressions. ‘The list might 
have been greatly enlarged, but it is 
sufficiently long for our purpose. 

Page 4, preface— As far as I 
have been able, I have studied to 
unite the simplicity that becomes 
the pulpit, a/ong with a portion of 
that elegance that is now so loudly 
demanded ine very kind of writing.” 
Pave 5, ‘ Sometimes another may 
have so happily Ait off an idea, ~ 
he would not wish to change it,”’ 
Page 8, ** The spirit of retreat, val 
devotion, and of heavenly minded- 
ness, which the gospel enjoins, revolts 
those whose hopes and enjoyments 
rong” only in this world.” Page 

“ They find doétrines in the 
nee that revolt their reason, and 
on these they incessantly declaim.” 
Page 122, “ Small cause have we 
for boasting, or confidence in that 
spark of reason, ¢ha?, struck out of 
darkness but a moment since, by 
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the hand of the Almighty, is hardly 
sufficient to guide our jfath through 
this world; but to futurity, and the 
highest objeéts of our interest and 
duty, is wholly d/ind.””? Here rea- 
son, in one branch of the sentence, 
is represented as a spark, and in 
another, the figure is completely 
broken by giving it eyes, and con. 
verting it into a fercejtive ie 
Page 148, * Idleness degencrates 
every thing; and mere amusement, 
where it occupies a large portion of 
our time, evaporates the greatest and 
most respectable qualities of human 
nature.” Page 277, * Religion of- 
fers the highest satisfaction to the 
mind—it vields the purest pleasures 
to the ear¢—it introduces serenity 
and peace into the éreast.””’ These 
are the principal divisions of the dis- 
course on the fleasures of religion. 
Are the mind, the heart, and the 
breast, different things? Dr. § 
indeed, sufficiently explains his 
meaning in the illustration of each 
head; but is he accurate in the use 
of terms? To close the catalogue, 
we often meet with such expressions 
as these, “Shortly abou? toappear”— 
* Internal law, in his own breast”— 
Illy instead of i/l—and that almost 
universally instead of which. 

On the whole, we consider these 
discourses as a valuable addition to 
the stock of American sermons. 
They contain much important 
truth, and afford some specimens of 
good writing, and of real eloquence. 
And we hope, to adopt the words of 
our author, that they will * gain 
an access for the substantial truths 
of religion, to the hearts” of many 
who could hardly be induced to 
read sermons of a different kind. 
But we should be sorry to see them 
held up as a model for imitation. . 
We should hope the public taste 
would call for a larger portion of 
the simplicity of nature, and the 
weight of solid instruétion. And 
we have no hesitation in declaring, 
that aithough we admire the spright- 
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liness and fervour of those great ex- 
amples for which Dr. S. has profes- 
sed a partiality, and although we 
Jament that there is so great a defi- 
ciency of these qualities in our ser- 
mon writers, yet we should lament 
still more to see a fondness for de- 
clamation and meretricious orna- 
ment, excluding from our pulpits 
the sound reasoning, the unaffected 
dignity, and the substantial worth 
of a Tillotson, a Sherlock, a Clarke, 
a Walker, and a Witherspoon. 

We think the following quota- 
tions afford, by no means, an unfa- 
vourable specimen of our author’s 
stileand manner. Page 70, sermon 
“ On the dangers of pleasure.” 


“ Moderation and felf-denial are not 
lefs neceflary to the true enjoyment of 
pleafure than to the proper government 
of ourfelves. When pleafure is the fole 
object of purfuit, its enjoyments foon 
grow infipid by excefs. The appetites 
precipitate themfelves upon indulgence, 
and weary themfelves with delight. 
Hence their gratification is often dash- 
ed with difguft, and often followed by 
remorfe. Abitinence is neceflary to re- 
ftore the tone of nature, and to create 
the higheft relifh even of the pleafures 
of fenfe. When ufeful employment 
makes up the main bufinefs of life, thofe 
moderate and lawful enjoyments that 
are interpofed to unbend the {pring of 
the mind, are tafted with the pureft and 
moft exquifite fatisfaction. And if occa- 
fionally we retire to the houfe of mourn- 
ing, its affecting fcenes are calculated to 
nourifh that tendernefs and fenfibility of 
heart which is the happieft foil in which 
to plant all the moral, fentimental, and 
tocial pleafures. 

“ An important quality in the govern- 
ment of ourfelves, is the power of firm- 
nefs and conftancy of mind in enduring 
the neceffary evils of life. Youth, who 
have always been flattered and foftened 
by pleafure, who have had every defire 
gratified as foon as it arofe, who have 
hardly known what difappointment is, 
are little prepared to encounter thofe ad- 
verle events of Providence, which fooner 
or later muft prefent themfelves to every 
traveller through this mournful and un- 
certain pilgrimage.—However /erene and 

pleafant the morning of life may com- 
macace, clouds will often overcaft the day, 
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or will moft certainly cover the evening 
with darknefs and gloom. If your path 
now winds along a {miling plain, in the 
midi of flowers, it will foon lead you ine 
to a barren defert, filled with briars and 
thorns, or prefent to you frightful preci- 
pices from which you will hardly efcape. 
Difappointments you mult meet, morti- 
fications you muft endure, diftrefsful re- 
verfes you ought to expect. What af- 
flition are they preparing for themfelves 
who now will dwell only in the houfe 
of feafting? Conftant pleafure induces a 
weaknefs of mind that augments the 
preffure of the multiplied and unavoida- 
ble calamities that belong to our ftate. 
In that cafe, unlooked for reverfes will 
overwhelm you with a dreadful weight 
—if you would act your part with dig- 
nity in the world, and not weakly fink 
under its misfortunes, accuftom yourfelf 
to look forward to its charyes, and feri- 
oufly to confider the mixed condition of 
human life. Early learn to forego your 
own inclinations, when duty requires it; 
and to preferve them, at all times, under 
the perfect controul of reafon. Often 
enter into the houfe of mourning, and 
there meditate on the dark {cenes of hu- 
man nature. Vilit the receptacles of 
poverty and want—attend the couches 
of difeafe and pain—liften to the fighs 
of the friendlefs and the wretched—look 
on the melancholy trophies of death— 
let the cries of mourners who lament the 
lofs of all that was dear to them on earth 

touch your fympathy—refle&t onthe tears 
that are fhed in fecret, and on the thoue 
fand namelefs griefs that wring the 
hearts of the unhappy. By fcenes like 
thefe chaften yourfelves, and, by becom- 
ing familiar with affliction, prepare your 
mind with fortitude to meet thofe chan- 
ges which may be referved for you in 
the courfe of divine providence. If it 
fhould pleafe God to cultivate your pa- 
tience and conitancy in the {chool of 
fuffering, regard it as a proof of his pa- 
ternal care. Every fuch trial will be 

difarming {or you the force of thofe great 

calamities that fink feeble minds to the 

duft, and preparing you, with calmnefs 

and refiguation, to approach the clofe of 

life, a period fo formidable to the foft 

and guilty fons of pleafure.—The grace 

of God, fanétifying the heart, and cul- 

tivating within it the hope of a blefied 

immortality, is the only effectual prepa- 

rative for a peaceful and happy death. 

But the Holy Spirit ules as valuable and 

neceflary auxiliarics of his influences, the 
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affecting meditations, and the felf-deny- 
ing duties which I have here recom- 
mended. Certain it is, that thofe who 
form to themfelves the moft flattering 
profpects in the houfe of feafting, and 
cherifh only thofe gay hopes that are apt 
to brighten upon them there, muft, in 
the progrefs of life, meet with many 
cruel and overwhelming difappointments, 
which they will, by no means, be pre- 
ared to endure. 

“ Without a firm and fteady felf-com- 
mand, and many felf-denials, no great 
attainments can be made in the beit and 
moft valuable qualities of human nature. 
When pleafure is left to form the cha- 
racer, it foon deftroys whatever is ami- 
able or refpectable in youth. See a young 
man who has purfued only fafhionable 
amufements! What frivolity, what igno- 
rance, what conceit, what inanity mark his 
character, and render him contemptible in 
the efteem of the wife and good! What an 
unfurnifhed mind! what ufclefs talents! 
what an infipid and unfleady heart! But if 
he has plunged deep in the itream of plea- 
fure, frivolity and unfteadinefs foon be- 
come its lighteft faults. Loaded with 
treachery, deceit, and every bafenefs, it 
haftens to fink into the dregs of vice. If 
the bloom and vivacity of youth fhould 
caft a veil over thefe defects for a time, 
what infignificance, what contempt are 
they preparing for age!—what melan- 
choly and gloom for declining health, 
and impotent years!—what bitter, and, 
at the fame time, what vain repentance 
for a dying bed!” 

We perused, with pleasure, the 
following passages in the discourse 
“© On Jndustry,”? which was particu- 
larly addressed to a class of students 
at Nassau-Hall, page 159. 

“You have now finifhed the ufual 
courfe of ftudies in this feminary; but 
you have as yet only entered on the 
threfhold of the temple of fcience. You 
have completed fome years of laborious 
and honourable application to letters; but 
if you would arrive at eminence in your 
re{pective deftinations in future life, your 
labours are only juft beginning. It 
would be the effect of unpardonable 
vanity, and the proof of mifpent time, 
or of defective talents, to fuppofe that 
your acquifitions hitherto were more 
than the moft fimple elements of {cience, 
and humble handmaids to future im- 
provements. Ignorance alone is eaiily 
fatisficd with its own attainments, be- 
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caufe it fees not how much is to he 
known. Real knowledge, by elevating 
the mind to higher ground, enlarges it; 
horizon, enables it to difcern innumerable 
openings into the diftant and boundlefs 
fields of nature that yet remain to be ex. 
plored, and, therefore, humbles it with a 
difcovery of the fmall progrefs it has a]. 
ready made. You have hitherto gained 
little, if you have not acquired habits of 
applicatien, a tafte for letters, and an 
ardent thirft for improvement. With 
thefe qualities, what you have attained 
will prove an ufeful introduction to the 
great circle of {ciences, and enable you to 
direct your own future progrefs in ftudy, 
Without them you may loofe even what 
you have gained. For, in the ftcep and 
arduous road of fcience there is no point 
of reft. Unlefs we advance we necef- 
farily go backwards. 

“ Induftry will be effential to your 
fuccefs if you would rife to eminence in 
any liberal profeflion, or ferve your coun- 
try with diftinction in any refpectable 
department of church or ftate. One or 
another of thefe objeéts, I prefume, is 
your aim. I will not fuppofe that any 
of you, after the opportunities you have 
had to elevate and enlarge your views, to 
refine your fentiments, and to prepare to 
act an honourable part on the theatre of 
public life, can prove fo unworthy and 
degenerate as to be contented to drag 
through the inferior grades of fociety, ufe- 
lefs and undiftinguifhed, and to yield the 
palm of excellence and merit wholly to 
others. Shall indolence hereafter deitroy 
the hopes of your parents, the expecta- 
tions of your country, your own honour, 
and that high refpect which the elevated 
and virtuous mind ought to have for it- 
felf? Shall the degrading love of eafe 
and pleafure, like a blighting mildew, 
blaft your improvements in the bud, 
and prepare for you a manhood unfruit- 
ful of honour, and anold age, if you fhould 
live to fee old age, vacant of rational and 
virtuous enjoyment, and ftripe of the 
homage due to ufeful and well fpent 
years? 

“ You now ftand on an eminence from 
which you fhould look forward to the 
period when you fhiall be ranked among 
the future legiflators, magiftrates, or in- 
terpreters of the religion, or the laws of 
your country. When you book through 
the whole compafs of fcience, by a gene- 
ral acquaintance with which you fhould 
prepare yourfelves for the difcharge of 

offices fo arduous and important, what 
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afiduity and perfeverance will even your 
reparation for public life require? 

“ The time has been in this country 
when a fmattering of knowledge, aided 
by fome fprightlinefs of natural parts, 
would frequently fecure to a man in the 
liberal profeffions both diftin¢tion and 
fortune. ‘That time is nearly paft. And, 
by reafon of the more general diffufion 
of learning, and the growing multitude 
of rivals in every art, and competitors 
for every office, more folid acquirements, 
and higher qualifications will every day 
become more neceflary for fuccefs. 

“ Befides, a mere theologian, or a 
mere lawyer is an inferior character, and 
not of difficult acquifition. But to be 
able to illuftrate the facred writings by 
all the aids of philology, of antiquities, 
of criticiim, of eloquence, and philofo- 
phy—to be the interpreters of juftice by 
a familiar recurrence to the pandects 
and codes of the moft enlightened na- 
tions—to draw political wifdom from 
the hiftory of ages, from an extenfive 
knowledge of human nature and human 
fociety, and from fo many fages who 
have written profoundly on that fcience, 
this is an arduous Jabour—this is a cha- 
racter venerable by its powers, its vir- 
tues, and its ufefulnefs; and it is the only 
one worthy of a generous ambition, or 
the noble defire of doing good.” 


-———__iae—— 


Art. XIX. 


Transaftions of the American Philo» 
sophical Society, held at Philadel- 
phia, for premeting nseful Know- 


ledge. V ol. lV. 4fo. ff: 539. 
Philadelphia. Dobson. 179g. 


HIS collection is introduced 

by a catalogue of presiiemns 
proposed for the best perfor mances 
on cer tain subjects, and for certain 
inventions and improvements, con- 
nected with the promotion of know- 
ledge and happiness. hese pre- 
miums were proposed in May, 1796; 
none of them have been hitherto 
awarded, except the first, which was 
adjudged i in December, 1797, to the 
authors of two treatises on educa- 


tion, S. Knox and S. H. Smith. 
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The six remaining subjeéts relate 
to improvement in agriculture, o- 
conomics and the arts. Means of 
preventing the premature decay of 
peachi-trees; the best model for 
stoves or fire-places; an easy scheme 
for computing the longitude at sea 5 
some improvement In the structure 
of ship pumps and of street lamps; 
and experimental information on 
American vegetable dyes. The 
communication of papers, on these 
subjeéts, was limited to a period 
that is now past, but as the premi- 
ums are not yet adjudged, it should 
seem, though it be no where direct- 
ly expressed, that Competitors are 
still admissible. 

A donation, by Mr. De Magellan, 
of two hundred guineas, has been 
vested in funds, for rewarding the 
author of any improvement or dis- 
covery in navigation and natural 
philosophy. The premium consists 
of a gold plate of ten guineas value. 

These statements are followed by 
minutes of transactions, by lists of 
new members, and of presents made 
to the society; among which are 
many valu: able publications, foreign 
and domestic, and some curious 
specimens of Indian antiquities ; and 
by a circular letter requesting infor- 
mation with regard to the natural 
history and antiquities s of America. 

The essays in this volume are 
seventy-six in number. Tlicy are 
extremely miscellaneous, but are 
limited, with two exceptions, to 
physical and mathematical subjects, 

The mathematical papers are the 
following: 

To determine the true place of a planet, 
in an elliptical orbit, directly from 
the mean anomaly, by converging 
series. By David Rhittenhonse, “a 
L.D.&ce. This is an abstruse 
process, and is not susceptible of 
abridgement. 

Method ‘of raising the logarithm of 
any number immediately. By the 


same. This method is concisely 
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explained in words, and illus- 

trated by a copious example in 

fig ..res. 

A letter fron Mr. Andrew Elicott to 
Mr. R. Patterson, in two parts. 
Of the aberration of the stars, nutation 
of the earth's axis, and semi-annual 

equation. By the same. 

A method of calcu lating the eccentric 
anomaly of the planets. By the same. 
Observations made at old French Land- 
ing at Pre sque Isle, to deter mine the 
latitude of the town of Evie. By 
the same. 

The first of these papers consists 
of astronomical observations, made 
on different occasions, by Messrs. 
Ellicott, Ewing, Madison, Hutch- 
ins, Rhittenhouse, Page, Andrews, 
and Lukens. By some of these, the 
westward extent of Pennsylvania, 
from a point on the Delaware, was 
found toexceed 5° of longitude, by 
1” 7” 5, ‘The southern boundary 
of ‘that State, formerly, in part, 
marked out, was completed. his 
line is in the parallel of 39° 43' 18” 
north latitude. Mr. Ellicott next 
recounts the observations made to 
trace astronomical lines for the 


western and northern boundaries of 


Pennsylvania. This is followed by 
an account of the method used to 
day out the federal territory of one 
hundred square miles, and the plan 
for the city of W ashington. The 
bounding lines of this territory run 
north-west and north-casterly, are 
opened forty feet wide, and marked 
with mile-stones, on which the 
Magnetic variation, taking place at 
the spot of each erection, is in- 
scribed. In executing a plan of 
the metropolis, meridional lines, 
intersecting each other at right an- 
gles, at the area of the future capitol, 

were drawn to opposite extremities 
of the city, and formed the basis 
on which the rest of the plan was 
chiefly executed. The parallels 
were laid off with wooden rods, 

duly graduated and rendered always 
horizontal by plummets and sliders. 
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The second memoir relates to a 
curious particular in the planetary 
system, namely, the aberration of 
the stars, occasioned first by that 
proportion which exists between 
the velocity of the earth’s motion 
in its orbit, and the velocity of light; 
and, secondly, by the nutation al 
the earth’s axis, flowing from the 
unequal action of the moon on the 
equatorial diameter of the earth, in 
consequence of the retrograde revo- 
lution of the lunar nodes. The me- 
thods of correéting these inequali- 
ties are copiously explained; but a 
plate of the figures, to which fre- 
quent and minute references are 
made, no where appears. ‘This omis- 
sion is not accounted for, and is pro- 
ductive of muci embarrassment to 
the reader, whose imagination is not 
strong enough to supply the defici- 
ency. This memoir concludes with 
a mode of computing the etiects of 
unequal solar action, between the 
solstices and equinoxes, on the 
earth’s equatorial diameter. 

Mr Ellicott’s third paper, (No. 
VIII.) respecting the eccentric ano- 
maly of the planets, is imperfect 
from the want of figures. The plate 
is carefully refer red to in this essay, 
but is omitted in the volume in this 
as in the former case. 

The observations contained in 
the fourth paper were made to dis- 
cover the latitude of the town of 
Erie, on the lake of the same name, 
which is fixed at 42° 8’ 14” north. 
The magnetic variation, at the same 
time and place, was 0° 43' east. 

The papers relative to improve- 
ments in machinery are the follow- 
Ing: 

On the improvement of time-keeperse 

By David Rittenhouse. 

On the expansion of wood by heat. By 
the same. 

In the first of these papers ts ex- 
plained a contrivance for correcting 
inequalities in the motion of pen- 
dulums, arising trom the variable 
density of the air. This inequality 
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is very slight, being not imagined 
to exceed, in the case of leaden pen- 
duiums, half a second in twenty- 

four hours. The mode of curing 
this error we cannot perfectly com- 
prebend, from the want of a plate, 
to which, indeed, the writer refers, 
but which the volame does not con- 
tain. 

In the second paper the author 
points out another source of inequa- 
lity in the motion of pendulums, 
namely, the tendency of heat and 
cold to expand and contraét the 
substances of which they are made. 
To remedy this evil, some have 
substituted wooden rods, which 
have been supposed to be exempt 
from this influence, in place of me- 
talic ones. Mr. Rhittenhouse, by 
suitable experiments, however, has 
discovered that wood expands with 
heat, though in a much less degree, 
than metals or glass, and that this 
expansion is irregular, correspond- 
ing partly to the warmth, and partly 
to ‘the moisture of the atmosphere. 

Mr. Collin (No. XV.) has de- 
scribed a machine for rescuing persons 
from the ufper stories of houses on fire, 
which seems well adapted to the 
purpose. The description, being 
illustrated by a plate, is suthciently 
clear. The structure is simple, but 
from the inevitable cumbrousness 
of the machine, from the urgency of 
those occasions on which it would 
be necessary; and, also, from the 
rare occurrence of such occasions 
it will not probably be ever intro- 
duced into use. 

A method of adjusting the glass of 
Hadley’ s quadrant on land, for the 
back observation. By R. Patter. 
This mode is cheap, simple, and 
easy, and is accurately explained. 

The general jr inciples and constric- 
tion of a submarine vessel. By Dr. 
Bushnel of Connecticut, the in- 
ventor. Means have been con- 
trived for moving about in the air, 
which, however imperfeét at pre- 
sent, may possibly be hereafter 





o 


brought to perfeétion. Nothing in 
this way remained, but to provide a 
method of moving about sxder wa 
ter, with as mucii safety and cal. 
rity as upon its surface. Dr. B.’s 
machine is designed for this end. 
We discovered, with some regret, 
that the purpose of the inventor, 
was merely a warlike one; and, in- 
deed, it does not seem adapted to 
any other purpose. 

Strong objections may be urged 
against any machine intended mere- 
ly to facilitate the destruction of 
our fellow beings. It is obvious, 
indeed, that partial and temporary 
benefit may sometimes arise from 
such inventions, as long as the 
knowledge of them is confined to 
one party in the contest, and that 
party be the weaker and the injured 
party, but this benefit ts necessarily 
short-lived. The knowledge is 
quickly diffused t! rroughout the 
world, and the general cause of hu- 
manity is nowise promoted. It is 
humiliating to reflect, that thirst of 
blood and iust of dominion, have 
been the great spurs to human inge- 
nuity; and that floating cities, teles 
graphs, balloons, and submarine ves- 
sels, gunpowder and unquenchable 
fire, have been merely employed to 
mangle the limbs, pollute the morals, 
and destroy the happiness of man- 
kind. 

As to the ferfedness of this ma- 
chine, a cautious observer will not 
be seduced by any plausibility of 
description, and will rely upon no- 
thing but experiment. Some ex- 
periments are recounted by Dr. B. 
which, unluckily, did not succeed; 
though it must be acknowledged 
that their fyiure seems more owing 
to unskilfulness or accident, than 
toany inherent or incurable defeéts 
in the machine itself. There is 
little doubt but that experience and 
ingenuity, would carry this machine 
to the highest pitch of improve- 
ment. 

Oi a very different kind is the 
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improvement which Mr. Jefferson 
describes (No. XXXVIII.) ix the 
mould-board of jloughs. ‘The use of 
the mould-board is to receive the 
sod when loosened by the plough- 
share, and to turn it over. This 
end should be effeéted by the /east 
resistance frossi ble; and the improve- 
ment described in this memoir, is 
intended to realize this property. 
The omission of the plate, necessa- 
ry to make the description intelli- 
gible, is to be much lamented. 
(To be continued.) 


-—— 


Arr. XX. 


The Nature and Danger of Infidel 
Philosophy, exhibited in two Dis- 
courses, addressed to the Candidates 
or the Baccalaureate, in Yale Col- 
lege. By the Reverend Timothy 
Dwight, D. D. President of Yale 
College. Svo. pp.gs5. New-Haven. 
George Bunce. 1798. 


E learn, from an advertise- 
\ ment prefixed to these dis- 
courses, that, in Yale College, it is 
customary for the President, or the 
Professor of Divinity, to address a 
discourse to the candidates for the 
Baccalaureate, on the Sabbath pre- 
ceding the public commencement. 
The discourses under consideration 
were delivered, on this occasion, to 
the class of young gentlemen who 
graduated September 9, 1797, and 
have been since published at their 
request. 

Dr. D. takes his subjeé&t from 
Colossians ii. 8. Beware lest any man 
spoil you through philosophy and vain 
deceit, &c. Ina judicious and ap- 
propriate introduction he observes, 
that the obje¢t of the text is not that 
philosophy which consists in the 
use andattaintments of reason. This 
he highly respects, and warmly re- 
commends. But that false and insi- 
dious philosophy which opposes the 
gospel, and which seduces from 
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virtue and happiness. With respeg 

to this philosophy he undertakes— 

I. To prove that it is vain and de. 
ceitful. 

II. To shew that the young and in. 
experienced are in great danger 
of becoming a prey to it; and, 

III. ‘To guard them against it by 
several arguments. 

Under the first of these heads Dr, 
D. proposes to demonstrate, that 
anti-christian philosophy is utterly 
incompetent to teach us the characs 
ter and will of God; that its doc. 
trines are, in a high degree, discor. 
dant and contradictory; that its 
principles are grossly and shameful. 
ly immoral; and that it is totally in. 
efficacious to reform the lives of 
those who espouse it. In illustrat. 
ing these several particulars, he en- 
ters into a minute examination of 
the opinions of ancient philosophers 
and modern infidels, and displays 
the influence of their opinions on 
their tempers and lives. This pic- 
ture is drawn with a strong, discri- 
minating, and masterly hand. In- 
fidelity is made to appear a deform- 
ed, odious, and self-destroying mon- 
ster. And a list of absurdities and 
contradictions is produced from its 
boasted stores of wisdom, which 
cannot fail to shock and disgust the 
reader. 

How far the statement which Dr. 
D. has given of the opinions of cer- 
tain infidel writers is impartial, we 
will not undertake to decide, not 
having at hand all the works which 
would be necessary for a full review 
of the subject. But we presume he 
will consider himself responsible for 
the accuracy of his abstract. 

Under the second general head 
Dr. D. watns his young hearers, 
that, vain and deceitful as this phi- 
losophy is, they are still in danger 
of becoming a prey to it. He re- 
presents this danger to arise from 
the plausible, but fallacious argu- 
ments of ingenious and learned in- 
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with which they assert their doc- 
rrines and advance their arguments ; 
from the arts which are used to in- 
duce a belief, that this false philo- 
sophy is embraced by the great bo- 
dy of mavkind, especially by those 
who are most distinguished for their 
genius and attainments in science; 
from the aétual bias of a depraved 
world towards infidelity; and from 
the corruptions of the hearts of his 
hearers themselves, being enlisted 
on the side of this impious philoso- 
phy. 

Dr. D. then proceeds to the third 
and last principal division of his 
suubjeét, in which he dissuades his 
hearers from yielding themselves a 
prey to this philosophy, by repre- 
senting its unsettled, contradictory, 
and continually changing character; 
by shewing its ineflicacy to restrain 
vice and promote virtue, and its 
tendency to produce opposite effects; 
by adverting to the consideration, 
that it has never been able to sup- 
port itself, nor to make any serious 
impression: on the evidence of the 
divine origin of the scriptures; and, 
finally, by assuring them, that phi- 
losophy will not, and christianity 
wil, increase their comfort, and 
lessen their distresses in this world, 
and save from misery, and confer 
happiness hereafter. 

In every part of these discussions 
Dr. D. discovers learning, ability, 
and a serious concern for the wel- 
fare of those whom he addresses. 
Were we to make a remark on the 
composition in general, it would 
be, that he is sometimes too diffuse, 
and sometimes falls into unnecessa- 
ry repetition. We consider the 
performance, however, as uncom- 
monly respectable. The method 
of treating the subject pursued by 
the writer, is natural and judicious. 
The style is perspicuous, glowing 
and forcible, notw ithstanding occa- 
sional redundancies, ana generally 
correét. A severe verbal critic 
might, indeed, frequently find room 


Vout. I. No. 5. G 


for animadversion; but this is of 
small moment in a work in which 
style appears to have been a subor- 
dinate objeét with the writer. We 
lament that the limits to which we 
are confined, do not admit of laying 
a specimen of his reasoning and his 
manner before our readers. 


a 


Art. XXI. 


An ORATION, fronounced on the 4th 
of Fuly, 1799, at the request of the 
Citizens of New-Haven. By David 
Daggett. Second Edition. ff. 28. 
8v0. New-Haven. Thomas Green 
and Son. 1799. 


HIS singular and amusing 
piece of oratory commences 
with a quotation from Swift’s de- 
scription of the Grand Academy 
at Lacapo, in Lapura, by which 
that ingenious and witty writer has 
ridiculed the pretended discoveries, 
and useless projects of philosophers 
and artists, and censured the abu- 
ses of learning and science. Sup- 
posing the philosophers of the pre- 
sent day » not less fertile in extrava- 
gant schemes than the learned 
academicians of Laputa, Mr. D. 
points the shafts of ridicule at those, 
who have laboured to construét sef- 
moving machines; to ascend the air 
in balloons, or dive to the bottom of 
the ocean. He observes, that agri- 
culture has not escaped the rage for 
theoretic improvement, and the la- 
bours of the sfeculative husband- 
man are suspended, and his uten- 
sils neglected, in the hope of a har- 
vest without toil. The contagion 
of theory has also extended to medi- 
cine, education, morals and folitics : 
Hippocrates, Galen.and Sydenham, 
have given place to- Brown and 
Perkins. Superficial and fantastic 
modes of education have under- 
mined the good old maxims of our 
forefathers; and new theories of 
morals and polity have generated 
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a brood of cosmofolites, destitute of 
social affeétions, without the love 
of their country, the apologists of 
crimes, and the propagators of li- 
centiousness and anarchy. ‘hese 
innovators and projectors, and their 
followers, are successively subjeéct- 
ed to the rhetorical scourge of Mr. 
D. who has infli¢ted the stings of 
érony and sarcasm with merciless se- 
verity. He remarks, however, that 
notwithstanding those sublime in- 
ventions and wonderful discoveries, 
the great mass of his countrymen 
are stupid enough to keep their 
horses and oxen, and to prefer be- 
ing impelled on the surface of the 
sea by wind and tide, to moving 
among clouds or monsters of the 
deep, by the force of gas or the ex- 
pansion of steam. 

To the inquiry where these novel 
theories have appeared, Mr. D. an- 
swers:—* They have dawned upon 
New-England; they have glowed 
in the Southern States; they have 
burnt in France. We have seen 
projectors in boats, balloons and au- 
tomatons. A few philosophical far- 
mers—-a few attempts to propagate 
naked sheep—and we have at least 
one philosopher in the United States, 
who has taken an accurate mensu- 
ration of the mammoth’s bones,— 
made surprising discoveries in the 
doctrine of vibrating pendulums, 
and astonished the world with the 
precise guage and dimensions of all 
the aboriginals in America.” 

An nag reader might here 
ask, whether the discovery of the 
means of forming a more correét 
and practicable standard of measure 
than has hitherto existed, is a fit sub- 
ject of ridicule, to a grave and en- 
lightened audience; or whether such 
researches into the natural history 
of our country, as a distinguished 
and admired historian of America 
thought worthy of his laborious at- 
tention, merit to be confounded 
with every thing that is useless, ab- 





surd, and hostile to the welfare and 
safety of human society ? 

Our medical readers will be djs. 
posed to think that there is neither 
wit, nor justice in the attempt to 
place Brown and Perkins, in the 
same Class of vain pretenders to ex. 
traordinary skill. Indeed, we Can. 
not but remark, that in this part of 
Mr. D.’s performance, there is too 
little discrimination or liberal dis. 
cernment ;—-too much of that gene. 
ral, comprehensive and unqualified 
censure, which distinguishes the un. 
informed, uncandid, and less cul- 
tivaied portion of society. Some 
distinétion may be made between 
new theories ot morals, folicy and 
legislation, which essentially and 
immediately affect the happiness 
and tranquillity of mankind, and 
those theories, however extravagant, 
new, or speculative, in/dysies, w ‘hich 
are in general harmless, or injuri- 
ous to the interest of the individu- 
als only, by whom they are adopted 
and pursued. 

We do not very well know how 
any great improvement has been, 
or ever can be made in any art or 
science, without ¢heory, and a spirit 
of discovery and innovation.—There 
appears little danger that men will 
suddenly abandon their habits of 
life, to adopt the schemes of any 
projector, however plausible.—The 
history of science evinces the tardi- 
ness and languor of human belief 
concerning things which contradict 
pre-conceived opinions, or surpass 
vulgar apprehension. Much time, 
patience, and perseverance, were 
necessary to convince mankind of 
the truth of many things in the 
science and economy of nature, 
which are now so familiar, that we 
wonder at the stupidity and folly of 
our ancestors in withholding their 
assent to such discoveries, or per- 
secuting their authors. ‘ It is be- 
lieved that Socrates, and Plato, and 
Seneca; Bacon, Newton and Locke, 
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who lived and died before the com- 
mencement of the French revolu- 
tion,” were very audacious theorists 
and innovators. But can it be ad- 
mitted, if such men existed at this 
day, and should embrace systems 
of policy different from our own, 
or those we regard as honest and 


| sound, that, therefore, their science 


and philosophy were vain preten- 
sions, and fatal delusions. 

From his own country Mr. D. 
directs his views to France, the 
dangerous and fatal tendency of 
whose political principles, he de- 
is with much warmth and ani- 
mation; and whose conduét towards 
America, and other nations, he de- 
scribes in the strong language of 
just abhorrence, and honest indig- 


nation. 
To some of the apologists of that 
nation, he thus addresses himself: 


“ But "tis faid, thefe mighty events, 
which now aftonifh the world, are in 
exact conformity to the will of heaven. 
What do the afferters of this propofition 
mean? That ’tis, in itfelf, right, and 
therefore, agreeable to the will of hea- 
ven, for one nation to deftroy the go- 
vernment of another, be that govern- 
ment ever fo bad?—If they mean this, I 
anfwer directly, the propofition is falfe. 
All writers, on the laws of nations, with- 
out an exception, teach a directly oppo- 
fite doctrine. Nay, this principle would 
place France above reproach. It would 
give her the ground fhe has affumed, 
viz. ‘That power is the only rule of 
action. This is her creed. This her 
friends, (I have, once and again heard 
them) declare to be her ftandard. And 
what is this but a principle which has 
ever been the fingle rule of conduc in 
hell! — 

“ But ’tis faid, thefe events tend di- 
rectly, to fulfil a great plan, for the good 
of the univerfe. Do thefle apologitts, 
for Frenchmen, mean that the Directo- 
ry, and their fubordinates, are commif- 
fioned by God, to deftroy all the govern- 
ments on earth? If they mean this, I 
beg them to thew, firft, that they are the 
privy counfellors of Heaven; and, fe- 
condly, that fuch commillions have a@u- 
ally iffued. But do they mean that thefe 
horrid a&ts of plunder, treachery and 


murder, are under the divine controul, 
and, therefore, we muft acquiefce and 
rejoice? If they mean this, I congratulate 
them on their refignation, and with that 
it may increafe till it produces a fpirit 
of reconciliation to our own government. 
But is it a juft principle, that we are to 
be thankful, for all events, becaufe they 
are under the divine controul? I think 
the friends of this new theory fhould 
praife God for all the evil and mifery 
which men commit, and fuffer, and they 
will be entitled, then, to the credit of 
being confiftent. 

“ But is it meant that thefe events zwi/? 
produce good, and therefore are the fub- 
ject of rejoicing? Thunder and light- 
ning, volcanoes and earthquakes, pefti- 
lence and famine, which affrighten, afto- 
nifh and deftroy, may produce good! The 
fire and plague of 1665 and 1666, which 
defolated the firft city in the world, pro- 
bably, have been followed with falutary 
confequences! But what affembly ever 
yet ferioufly engaged in mutual con- 
gratulation, that the peftilence was flay- 
ing its thoufands, or that millions of old 
and young, innocent and guilty, were 
confumed by a conflagration, or fwallow- 
ed up by an carthquake? 

“© Nay, there was a murder, once com- 
mitted, on Mount Calvary, which has 
produced all the good in the univerfe. 
Who has yet been found, to applaud 
thefe murderers?’—Mark the difference, 
in the conduct of heaven, at the birth 
and death of the Saviour. At the one, 
“ all the fons of God fhouted for joy.” 
At the other, in direct difapprobation 
thereof, the Heavens were veiled in dark- 
nefs, and the earth fhook to its centre!” 

The conduét of their ancestors, 
and its effects, are thus presented 
to the view of his audience: 

“ T have made thefe obfervations, my 
fellow-citizens, that we may, on this 
anniverfary of our national exiflence; a 
day which I hope may be kept facred to 
that folemn employment, contemplate 
the labours, the exertions, and the cha- 
racters of thofe venerable men who 
founded, and have, hitherto, protected 
this nation. I wifh them to be feen, and 
compared with the fpeculating theorifts, 
and mufhroom politicians of this age of 
reafon. 

“ It isnow lefs than two hundred years 
fince the firft fettlement of white people 
was effected in thefe United States; lefs 
than one hundred and eighty fince the 
firt fettlement was made in New-Eng- 
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land, and lefs than one hundred and 
feventy fince the firft fettlement was 
made in Connecticut. ‘The place where 
We are now afiembled was then a wild 
wafte.—Inftead of cultivated fields, dens 
and caves. —Inftead of a flourifhing city, 
buts and wigwams.—Inftead of polite, 
benevolent, and learned citizens, a horde 
of favages.—Initead of a feat of fcience, 
full of young men, qualifying [them/elves | 
to adorn and blefs their country, here 
was only taught the art of tormenting 
ingeniouflly; and here were only heard 
the groans of the dying. 

“ What is here faid of New-Haven, 
may, with little variation, be faid of 
all New-England, and of many other 
parts of the United States. 

“ We have now upwards of four mil- 
lions of inhabitants, cultivating a fertile 
country, and engaged in a commerce, 
with 876,000 tons of fhipping, and fe- 
cond only to that of Great Britain. 

“ How has this mighty change been 
effected ?—Was it by magic? by fuper- 
natural aid? or was it by ingenious 
theories in morals, economics and go- 
vernment? My fellow-citizens, it was 
accomplifhed by the induitry, the labour, 
the perfeverance, the fufferings, and vir- 
tues of thofe men from whom we glory 
in being detcended.* 

“ Thefe venerable men {pent no time 
in extracting fun-beams trom cucumbers 
—in writing letters to Mazzei, or per- 
plexing the world with the jargon of the 
perfectability of human nature. 

“They and their illuftrious defcend- 
ants purfued directly, aud by thofe means 
which always will fucceed, for they al- 
ways have fucceeded, thofe which com- 
mon fenfe dictate, the erection and fup- 
port of good government and good mo- 

rals. ‘To effect thefe great objects, they 
flood like monuments, with thei r Wives, 
their children, and their lives in their 
hands.—They fought—they bled—they 
died.— At this expenfe of eafe, happinels 
and life, they made eftablifhments for 
pofterity—they protected them againtt 
favages—they cemented them with their 
blood—they delivered them to us as a 
facred depofit, and if we fuffer them to 
be deitroyed by the tinlelled refinements 
of this age, we fhall deferve the reproach- 
es, with which, impartial juftice will 
cover fuch a pufillanimous race.” 
The style of this oration is, in 


family. 


* See Trumbull’s Hiflory of Connelicut— a book which ought to be in every 
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genera!, clear, animated and flow. 
ing. In some parts, the strain may 
be regarded as unsuitable to the 
gravity of the occasion, and the im. 
portance of the subjeét; but those 
who are pre-disposed to laughter, 
will not nicely investigate its pro. 
priety. 

Tis oration having passed through 
a second edition, we presume that | it 
has secured so much of the public 
approbation, as will shield it from 
the attacks of minuter criticism.— 
We are not in the number of those, 
who expect * to make pincushions 
out of marble,” nor shall we attempt 
*¢ to cut blocks with a razor.” 


(cae — 
Art. XXII. 


4n Avvress, delivered befcre the 
Massachusetts Charitable Fire So- 
ciety, at their annual Meeting in 


Boston, May 31, 1799. By John 
Davis, Esg. Boston. J. Russell. 


ff 24. Svs. 


HIS is a very light, superficial 

and incorreét performance.— 
It is destitute of that unity and me- 
tod which are essential to every 
composition, however brief and un- 
important; and the language is, for 
the most part, crude, affeeted and 
obscure. 

Though we regard with equal 
abhorrence 1 as Mr. D. the abuses of 
human reason which have assumed 
the name of philosophy, and feel 
equal indignation, at the unjust, 
selfish, and pernicious conduét ot 
the rniers in France, yet we do not 
see the propriety of introducing to- 
pics of this kind, on the present ocs 
casion; and particularly to occupy 
sO considerable a portion of a brief 
performance, with matter, which 
the speaker himself considers as a 
digression from the /rofer- subject 
of his discourse. 
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The remainder of this short 
speec h, contains some scanty infor- 
mation of the means devised, and 
employed In some parts of Europe, 
for the prevention of accidental fires, 
and which must be familiar to our 
readers. 


a 


Arr. XXIII. 


An ORATION, fronounced Fuly 4th, 
1799, at the request of the Inhabit- 
ants of the Lown of Boston, in 
Commemoration of the Anniversary 
of American Indefendence. By 
John Lowell, Funior. Boston. 
—— and Loring. ff. 27. 

v0. 


Y an institution of the town of 
Boston, the orator of the 4th 

July is required to consider “ the 
feelings, manners, and principles,”’ 
which led to the de@faration and 
establishment of our fational Inde- 
pendence.—T hat the transaétion or 
event, which a person is selected to 
elucidate and embellish by his elo- 
quence, should be the main sub- 


jet of his performance, seems an 


obvious and essential requisite in 
its composition. Each successive 
orator, necessarily finds the ground, 
in some degree, pre-occupied, and 
the prescribed path, more and more 
beaten by those who have preced- 
ed. Heis compelled to take a wider 
range in search of novelty, by which 
to interest the feelings, and enchain 
the attention of his audience; or, 
adhering to the more appropriate, 
but already exhausted topics of ar- 
gument and illustration, be con- 
tenied to merit or incur the impu- 
tation of indolence or dulness, by 
trite argumentation and stale re- 
mark, by repeated congratulation, 
and the reiterations of seli-applause. 
But the difficulty of invention, 
and the labour of investigation, as 
well as the hazard of repetition and 
indifference, have been, of late, di- 
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minished, and the orator is in dan- 
ger of being dazzled by the splen- 
dour and magnificence, or overpow- 
ered by the sublimity and horror 
of the scene before him. 

The French revolution and its 
causes, relations and consequences, 
its real and probable influence on 
the happiness of mankind, and par- 
ticularly on our own people and go- 
vernment, have furnished very am- 
ple and various materials for argu- 
ment, conjecture and declamation, 
on which all the powers of elo- 
quence and imagination may be 
exercised, all the figures and graces 
of rhetoric employ ed, without fear 
of weariness, or danger of satiety. 

The original connection between 
America and France, in the strug- 
gle of the former for independence, 
their subsequent intercourse and 
occasional dissentions, are topics 
for popular instruction and enter- 
tainment, which appear related to 
the principal subje of a discourse 
on the anniversary of our national 
sovereignty, and ‘naturally lead to 
more distant and extended views 
of the French revolution. 

To vindicate our revolution from 
the misrepresentations and calum- 
nies of those who have endeavour- 
ed, by its example, to justify that 
of "France, the author of the per- 
formance now under consideration, 
has, with much warmth of colouring 
and fervor of imagination, exiibit- 
ed a comparison between the spirit 
and character of both. The two 
pictures present a perfect contrast. 
In that of America, we behold a 
people distinguished for “ unsullied 
virtue, uncorrupted simplicity, and 
a pure and undetiled religion,” im- 
pelled by an * ardent love of liber- 
ty, an unconquerable spirit of in- 
dependence, a hatred of foreign do- 
minion, and detestation of domestic 
oppression,” calmly and dispassion- 
ately resolve * to resist the earliest 
jncroachments of arbitrary power ;”” 
and, pursuing with moderation and 
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firmness, that one legitimate ob- 
ject, preserving inviolate moral and 
religious institutions, the principles 
of justice, the order of civil society, 
and the rights of persons; and when 
their lofty purpose was accomplish- 
ed, return to the enjoyment of in- 
nocence and repose. 

In the picture of France, every 
thing is the reverse of the former ; 
and the diffuse and elaborate de- 
scription of Mr. L. may be com- 
prised in the sublime and forcible 
Janguage of the poet, in depicting 
that doleful region, 


“ Where” virtue “ dies,” 
nature breeds, 

Perverfe, all monftrous, all prodigious 
things, 

Abominable, inutterable, and worfe 

Than fables yet have feigned, or fear 
conceived, 

Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire.” 


vice * lives and 


Mr. L. regards the spirit of fac- 
tion as a base but inseparable in- 
gredient in every free constitution. 
tt is a noxious plant which thrives 
and propagates most in the genial 
and luxuriant soil of a popular g0- 
vernment. Ambition and cupidi- 
ty, which find so many objects of 
pursuit in republics and democra- 
cies, generate and maintain the tur- 
bulent and discontented race of 
factious beings, who, while that 
hiberty which cherishes their exist- 
ence endures, will propagate and 
live. But their attacks would be 
impotent, and their efforts fruit- 
less, were they not “ supported by 
foreign gold, and encouraged by 
external assistance.” The * Gal- 
ic faction,” in our own country, 
by a community of opinions, and 
a sympathy of views, have leagued 
with the irreligious, immoral, Pand 
disorganizing seftaries of French 
philosophy, to destroy the founda- 
tions of civil society, subvert our 
virtuous and venerable institutions, 
and overwhelm all religion, law, 
and liberty. 

That sentiment of gratitude, so 
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natural and so powerful, after the 
termination of our revolution, to. 
wards our then ally, has been art. 
fully wrought upon, to lead the peo. 
ple to regard with equal sensibility 
and approbation, the conduét of 


the successive ruling parties in 
France. The absurdity of this claim 


of gratitude, and its abuse, are, in- 
deed, palpable; but the charm is 
now dissolved, and we are no longer 
to apprehend being the dupes of 
such dangerous haliucinations. 
After expatiating on the measures 
of our * domestic faction,” and the 
dangers which threaten our inter- 
nal repose, the orator proceeds to 
point out the more imminent and 
striking hazards, to which we are 
momently exposed from the open 
attacks, and secret machinations of 
the rulers of France, boundless in 
their ambition, and insatiable in 
their avarice, “ whose support is 
plunder, whose nutriment is car- 
nage, and whose pastime is human 
wretchedness.”? He depicts the con- 
duct of that republic, towards sur- 
rounding nations, and demands if 
from so ferocious a monster * we 
have reason to expect forbearance, 
to hope for its friendship, to trust 
to its moderation, or to confide in 
its Justice.” “Phose who still cher- 
ish the love of peace, and preserve 
theit faith in the professions of 
France, he reproaches for their su- 
pineness and credulity, reminds 
them of the opinion of our chief 
magistrate, that there can be no 
peace without degradation and sub- 
mission, and no security in negoci- 
ation and convention. He recals to 
their view the ** magnanimous and 
unconquerable spirit of their fore- 
fathers;”? exhorts them to discard 
the delusive and dangerous idea of 
peace, and to be prepared to repel 
attack, or to treat at the point of the 
bayonet, and to proclaim our rights 
trum the mouths of our cannon. 
The conclusion, though not re- 
imarkable for its elegance or felicity, 
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accords with the taste and feeling of 
the day. 

We have thus given the leading 
features of this oration; on which 
we have bestowed more attention 
than many of our readers may think 
due to its magnitude or importance. 
But productions of this nature, 
form so considerable a portion of 
the literary harvest of our country, 
that we may be excused for con- 
ferring on them a degree of atten- 
tion insuitable to their intrinsic 
worth, and which, amidsta frequen- 
cy of more valuable and lasting 
works, would be wholly dispropor- 
tionate and misplaced, 

When beings of a larger growth 
and more durable existence do not 
present themselves, the curious and 
deliberate inquirer may be allow- 
ed to regard, with more protracted 
observation, the qualities of the fleet- 
ing insects of a day. 


+ owe 


Art. XXIV. 


An ORATION, written at the request 
of the young Men of Boston, and de- 
livered July 17,* 1799, 7 Com- 

zemoration of the Dissolution of the 
Treaties and Consular Convention 
between France and the United 
States of America. By ‘Thomas 
Paine. Boston. J. Russell. 1799. 
Svo. fist. 30. 


HE origin and nature, the cau- 

ses and consequences of the 
political connection between France 
and America, as wellas the circum- 
stances which led to its formal dis- 
solution, merit the deliberate atten- 
tion of all who, disregarding sel- 
fish and temporary considerations, 
extend their concern to the future 
and permanent security and felici- 
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ty of their country. The subjeé 
and occasion of the ORATION, here 
introduced to the attention of our 
readers, are very remarkable, and 
will constitute an important ingre- 
dient in the history of the two na- 
tions. From the due consideration 
of them are we te deduce the true 
principles of policy, which should 
guide us in our intercourse with fo- 
reign nations, and enable us to as- 
certain the nature and extent of 
those external relations, which may 
consist with the genuine interest, 
the peace, and independence of our 
country. How far that union, which 
had its origin with our first exis- 
tence as a nation, has contributed 
to introduce a system of political 
action, that may influence or con- 
troul the future destiny of America, 
we dare not conjecture, much less 
to decide. In speculations of this 
kind Mr. P. has not indulged. He 
has taken no retrospective, or his- 
torical survey of his subject, nor 
drawn any practical conclusion 
from the facts before him. He has 
adopted a more facile and popular 
course; and contented himself with 
commenting on the character and 
conduct of the ruling powers in 
France, which may be supposed to 
have been the immediate causes of 
that event, which it was the purpose 
of the young men of Boston to cele- 
brate, and the province of Mr. P, 
to illustrate and adorn, by his rhe- 
torical skill. 

His topics are those of daily and 
familiar discussion, and frequent 
declamation; and his sentiments and 
comments are not materially dif- 
ferent from those, we have had oc- 
casion to notice in our remarks 
on the preceding article of this re- 
view. 

Mr. P. is an ardent and zealous 


“* The Law of the United States, diffolving the Treaties and Confular Conven- 


tion with France, was approved by the Prefident on the 7th July, 1798. 


From the 


Vicinity of this day to our national anniverfary and other caufes, this event was 


celebrated on the 17th. 
fanctioned by undeniable precedent.” 


This anachronifm is not only venial in itfclf, but is alfe 
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friend to the government and in- 
stitution of his own county, and 
he honestly avows his undissembled 
abhorrence of those of France. 

His eloquence is of that florid 
and ambitious kind, most conso- 

nant tothe feelingsand temperament 
of youth. Such qualities Quintilian 
was pleased to observe in his pupils, 
because redundance is better than 
deficiency, extravagance than pe- 
nury of language; and it is easier to 
repress exuberance than to give in- 
crease to sterility, to restrain the 
impetuous than to stimulate the 
inert. But vigor and durableness 
cannot be attained, and preserved, 
without seasonable and judicious 
cultivation. 

The style of Mr. P. abounds 
with metaphors; some of which are 
more specious than correct; with 
allusions more strained than new; 
and with expressions more studi- 
ously introduced than elegant or 
happy. In the seiection of words 
he is often capricious, and too li- 
centious in their use. Of his nume- 
rous epithets some are feeble, and 
a few 1 unineaning ; and the texture 
of a sentence is more than oyce 
impaired, by an unapt and needless 
quotation. Some words of recent and 
Gallic origin occur, which a writer, 
studious of adhering to the purest 
and best models, would hesitate to 
employ. In the use or display of 
literary opulence, the extent of our 
excursions may be discovered, but 
the exhibition may also be motley, 
and mark a vulgar curiosity, rather 
than a refined taste and judicious 
selection. 

These remarks may be regarded, 
by some, as proceeding from too 
nice an examination, and a too ri- 
gorous scrupulosity. Though they 
have been principally — by 
the perusal of Mr. P.’s perform- 
ance, yet they may, in general, be 
applied to the preceding articles, 
which relate to subjects of the same 
nature. 
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Arr. XIII. 


Essays, Political, Economical, and 
Philosophical. By Benjamin Count 
Rumford. The first American, 

rom the third London Edition. 


(Continued from page 305.) 


HE fourth essay in this work 
is designed to investigate the 
causes of defects in the present mode 
of constructing chimnies, and to 
point out the remedy. The chief 
of these defects is the insufficient 
or obstructed conveyance of the 
smoke; in consequence of which, 
that which should pass up the chim- 
ney escapes into the room, and 
greatly diminishes the comforts and 
benefits of fire. For this, the obvi- 
ous remedy consists in removing 
those hindrances to the ascent of 
smoke, whose natural teudency is 
upward, and which requires nothing 
but a passage. 

These hindrances are various; 
but, in most cases, the evil is com- 
p! letely removed merely by dimi- 
nis hing x the fire- place and throat of 
the chimney. For this end, a few 
bricks, and some mortar, will suf- 
fice, and the benefit derived will be, 
not only the freeing our apartments 
from smoke, so injurious to our 
eyes and constitution, and to fur- 
niture, and walls, and hangings, 
and pictures, but the saving of fuel, 
and the promotion of health. One 
half, or one third of the fuel for- 
merly consumed, will diffuse the 
same degree of warmth: this warmth 
will be equally diffused, and venti- 
lation may be easily effected by 
opening, for one or two minutes, a 
door or window. 

The throats of chimnies are made 
too large, chiefly, to afford a passage 
to the chimney-sweeper; but there 
is a mode to be aiterwards explain- 
ed, by which this end inay be ac- 
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complished, consistently with the 
reduction of the chimney to just di- 
mensions. 

Not only the dimensions, but 
the place and distance trom the fuel, 
of the throat or canal of the chiens 
ney, ought to be considered. Its 
place ought to be perpendicularly 
over the fire ¢e, and as wear the fire as the 
situation of the mantle, or arch of 
the fire-place, will admit. It may 
be sometimes necessary tu lower 
thisarch, which is cheaply and ea- 
sily effected by a board or tin plate 
stretched across, Or a row of bricks, 
sustained by an iron bar. 

A know ledge of the modes and 
operations of leat, may be gained, 
jn some sort, theo: retically ; ; and this, 
alone, would point out the due 
management of brick, mortar, and 
fuel, so as to produce the utmost 
quantity of heat. “he knowledge 
however, flowing from exper iment, 
is more satisfactory, and the facts 
contained in this essay, though 
conformable to, and necessarily 
flowing from the known laws of 
heat, are, likewise, the direét re- 
sults of numerous experiments. 

The greatest heat is drawn into 
the room by bringing the fire as 
far forward a is possible. At present 
the backs of fire-places are com- 
monly as wide as the opening in 
front, whereas they ought to be 
narrower by one third. ‘The sides 
are commonly perpendicular to th 
back, and parallel to each other, 
whereas they ought to be consider. 
ably inclined to it (in an angle of 
about one hundred and thirty-five 
degrees) and to present an obiique 
front towards the opening of the 
chimney, in consequence of which, 
the heat, instead ot being reflected 
irom one side to the other, is indi- 
rectly retleéted into the room. 

The heat from a fire, being 

chiefly produced by reflection from 

the back and sides, and this reflec- 
tion depending not only on = 
position and dimensions of thes 


Vou. J. No. 5. 
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but on the materials of which they 
consist, if is of great moment to 
discover by what materials the 
greatest quantity of heat is reflected. 
That which is not retiected is ab- 
sorbed. ‘That substance which, by 
exposure to the fire, becomes soon- 
est and most hot, may be deemed 
to absorb most, and, Consequently, 
to be least suitable to fire-places. 

Iron, and metals in general, as 
they grow soonest and in the great- 
est degree hot, by exposure to burn- 
ing fuel; that is, as they absorb 
most and reflect least of the heat 
lunparted by the fuel, are the worst 
materials for a fire-place. Com- 
mon brick, faced with mortar, is 
found to absorb least and refleét 
most, and, consequently, is the dest 
material. Since white surfaces re- 
fieét more than surfaces of any other 
colour, it is useful to white-wash 
the sides and back as frequently as 
rossible. 

The degree in which it is proper 
to narrow the throat and back of a 
chimney, and to bring forward the 
fire, is settled by numerous experi- 
nents. In fire- -places of the com- 
mon size, four inches is the proper 
width. In no case ought it to ex- 
ceed five. The back should be 
brought, as nearly as circumstances 
will admit, to one third of the 
breadth of the opening in front. 
The fuel should be perpendicularly 
under the opening for the smoke; 
and, for that end, the back should 
be upright. In the structure of 
new, and the amendment of old fire- 
places, let the following dimensions 
be observed: 

Thickness of the chim- 

ney wall, in front, .. g inches. 
Width of the canal or 

throat, . 2.600 es0d 
Depth of the fire-place, 13 
Width of the back, .. 13 
Obliquity of the sides, 135 degrees. 

Passage for the chimney- -sweeper 
may be prov ided by placi ing amov- 
able stone in the new back of the 
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chimney, fitted accurately to the 
cavity, and capable of being re- 
moved and replaced at pleasure. 

To confer accuracy upon his 
statements respecting the causes and 
cure of smoking chimnies, the au- 
thor explains, in a diffuse and popu- 
lar manner, the cause of the ascent 
of smoke. For this end, he ex- 
plains the influence of heat, in ex- 
panding, making specifically light- 
er, and, by consequence, raising 
higher, fiuids of all kinds. - Some 
beautiful experiments are describ- 
ed, in which oil is made to rise 
above water, and /ot coloured water 
above colourless and co/d water. 

*¢ Various mechanical contrivan- 
ces have been imagined for pre- 
venting the wind from blowing 
down chimnies, and many of them 
have been found to be useful;— 
there are, however, many of these 
inventions, which, though they pre- 
vent the wind from blowing down 
the chimney, are so ill-contrived on 
other accounts as to obstruct the 
ascent of the smoke, and do more 
harm than good. 

«¢ Of this kind are all those chim- 
ney-pots with flat horizontal plates 
or roofs placed upon supporters just 
above the opening of the pot;— 
and most of the caps which turn 
with the wind are not much better. 
—One of the most simple contri- 
vances that can be made use of, and 
which, in most cases, will be found 
to answer the purpose intended as 
well or better than more compli- 
cated machinery, is to cover the 
top of the chimney with a hollow 
truncated pyramid or cone, the di- 
ameter of which above, or opening 
for the passage of the smoke, is not 
above roorttinches. This pyra- 
mid, or cone, (for either will an- 
swer) should be of earthen ware, 
or of cast iron;—its perpendicular 
height may be equal to the diame- 
ter of its opening above, and the 
diameter of its opening below equal 
to three times its height. It should 


be placed upon the top of the chim~ 
ney, and it may be contrived so as 
to make a handsome finish to the 
brick-work. Where-several flews 
come out near cach other, or in the 
same stack of chimnies, the form 
of a pyramid wiil be better than that 
of a cone for these covers. 

“ The intention of this contri- 
vance is, that the winds and eddies 
which strike against the oblique sur- 
face of these covers may be reflected 
upwards instead of blowing down 
the chimney. The invention is by 
no means new, but it has not hi- 
therto been often put in practice. 
As often as I have seen it tried it 
has been found to be of use; I can- 
not say, however, that I w ‘as ever 
obliged to have recourse to it, or to 
any similar contrivance; and if I 
forbear to enlarge upon the subject 
oi these inventions, it is because [I 
ain persuaded, that when chimnies 
are properly constructed i in the ncigh- 
bourhood of ihe fire-place, little more 
will be necessary to be done at the 
top of the chimmey than to leave it 
open.” 

Count Rumford’s mode of com- 
position is not less singular and 
peculiar to himself than the sub- 
jects he has chosen. — His style is 
remarkably diffuse, and his sen- 
tences intricate and prolix, yet there 
is no want of perspicuity, and no- 
thing is languid or monotonous. 
The same fact is stated in company 
with all its circumstances, and 1s 
stated several times. His conclu- 
sions are enforced by the most fa- 
miliar, long drawn, and varied il- 
lustrations. In this he thinks him- 
self justified by that useful purpose 
at which he aims, the instruction 
of those whose ignorance makes 
them slow to apprehend, and their 
prejudice reluétant to admit, new 
and uncommon truths. Those ac- 
customed to reason and investigate, 
would be satisfied with greater bre- 
vity, but will not be displeased with 
that copious display and ample elu- 
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cidation of the subjeét, which, to 
minds less active and enlightened, 
will prove absolutely necessary. 

Several plates accompany this 
essay, In which, the author’s im- 
provements, so suc cessfully unfold- 
ed in words, are likewise exhibited 
tothe eye. Of these, it is only re- 
quisite to say, that they fully answer 
the end designed by them. 

This essay concludes with some 
curious remarks upon the manage- 
ment of coal fires. As coal is like- 
ly to grow, daily, into more exten- 
sive use among us, as these remarks 
are less diffuse than the preceding 
observations, and will afford a fa- 
vourable specimen of the compo- 
sition of the work, we shall give 
them, with little variation, in his 
own words. 

I cannot conlude this essay 
without again recommending, in 
the strongest manner, a careful at- 
tention to the management of fires 
in open chimnies; for not only the 
quantity of heat produced in the 
combustion of fuel depends much 
on the manner in which the fire is 
managed, but even of the heat ac- 
tually generated a very small part 
only will be saved, or usefully em- 
ployed, when the fire is made in a 
careless and slovenly manner. 

* Tn lighting acoal fire more wood 
should be employed than is com- 
monly used, and fewer coals; and as 
soon as the fire burns bright, and the 
coals are well lighted, and not before, 
more coals should be added to in- 
crease the fire to its proper size. 

“ Kindling balls composed of 
equal parts of coal—charcoal—and 
clay; the two former reduced to a 
fine powder, well mixed and knead- 
ed together with the clay, moistened 
with water, and then formed into 
balls of the size of hens’ eggs, and 
thoroughly dried, might be used 
with great ‘advantage instead of wood 
for kindling fires. These kindling 
dalls may be made so inflammable 
as to take fire in an instant and with 
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the smallest spark, b# dipping them 
in a strong solution of nitre and 
then drying them again, and they 
would neither be expensive nor 
liable to be spoiled by long keep- 
ing. Perhaps a quantity of pure 
charcoal, reduced to a very fine 
pow der, and mixed with the solu- 
tion of nitre in which they are dip- 
ped, would render them still more 
inflammable. 

* T have often wondered that no 
attempts have been made to im- 
prove the fires which are made in 
the open chimnies of elegant dria 
ments, by preparing the fuel; for 
nothing surely was ever more ditty 
and disgustiug than a common coal 
fire. 

“ Fire balls of the size of goose 
egos, composed of coal and char- 
coal in powder, mixed up with a 
due proportion of wet clay, and well 
dried, would make a much more 
cleanly, and, in all respeéts, a plea- 
santer fire than can be made with 
crude coals; and, I believe, would 
not be more expensive fuel. In 
Flanders, and in several parts of 
Germany, and particularly in the 
Dutchies of Juliers and Berg, 
where coals are used as fuel, the 
coals are always prepared before 
they are used, ‘by pounding them 
to a powder, and mixing them up 
with an equal weight of clay, and a 
sufficient quantity of water to form 
the whole into a mass, which is 
kneaded together, and formed into 
cakes; which cakes are afterwards 
well dried, and kept in a dry place 
foruse. And it has been found by 
long experience, that the expense 
attending this preparation is amply 
repaid by the improvement of the 
fuel. The coals, thus mixed with 
clay, not only burn longer, but give 
much more heat than when they are 
burnt in their crude state. 

* Tt will doubtless appear extra- 
ordinary to those who have not 
considered the subject with some 
attention, that the quantity of heat 
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produced in fhe combustion of any 
given quantity of coals should be 
increased by mixing the coals with 
clay, which is certainly an incom- 
bustible body ;—but the phenome- 
non may, I think, be explained in 
a satisfactory manner. 

“ The heat generated in the com- 
bustion of any small particle of coal 
existing under two distinét forms, 
na mely, in that which 1s combined 
with the flame and smoke which 
rise from the fire, and which, if 
means are not found to stop it, goes 
off immediately by the chimne y; and 
is lost, —and the radiant heat which 
is sent off from the fire, in all di- 
rections, in right lines;——I think it 
reasonable to conclude, that the 
particles of clay which are sur- 
rounded on all sides by the flame, 
arrest a part, at least, of the com- 
bined heat, and prevent its escape; 
and this combined heat so arrested, 
heating the clay red hot, is retained 
in it, “and being changed by this 
operation to radiant heat, is alter- 
wards emitted, and may be direét- 
ed and employed to useful pur- 
poses. 

“ In composing fre alls, I think 
it probable that a certain propor- 
tion of chaff—of straw cut very 
fine, or even of saw-dust, might be 
employed with great advantage. I 
wish those who have leisure would 
turn their thoughts to this subject, 
for Lam persuaded that very im- 
portant improvements w ould result 
from a thorough investigation of 
it. 

“ The enormous waste of fuel 
in London may be estimated by 
the vast dark cloud which continu- 
ally hangs over that great metro- 
polis, and frequently overshadows 
the whole country, far and wide; 
for this dense cloud is certainly 
composed almost entirely of uacon- 
sumed coal, which, having stolen 
wings from the innumerable fires 
below, has escaped by the chimnies, 
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and continues to sail about in the 
air, till, having lost thetheat which 
gave it volatility, it falls in a dr 
shower of ext remely fine black dust 
to the grou nd, obscuring the atmos- 
phere in its descent, and frequently 
changing the brighest day into more 
than Egy ptian darkness. 

“I never view from a distance, 
as I come into town, this black 
cloud which hangs over London, 
without wishing to be able to com- 
pute the immense number of chal- 
drons of coals of which it is com. 
posed; for could this be ascertained, 
1 am persuaded so striking a fat 
would awaken the curiosity, and 
excite the astonishment of all ranks 
of the inhabitants; and /erhafs turn 
their minds to an objeét of economy 
to which they have hitherto paid lit- 
tle attention.’ 

The ffth essay is somewhat mis- 
cellaneous. Its topics are curious 
in themselves, but not of such rela- 
tive importance as to demand an 
accurate abridgment. Some _ac- 
count is given of the Military Aca- 
demy at Munich, of the means em- 
ployed to improve the breed of 
horses in Bavaria, but which, by 
reason of the jealousy and obstinacy 
of the peasants, failed of success; 
and of a scheme for improving the 
breed of horned cattle, the issue of 
which has been eminently favour- 
able. A plan is then explained 
for destroving a species of usury 
prevalent at “Munich; and, lastly, 
a project for employing the soldiery, 
in time of peace, in making and 
repairing the highways. All these 
schemes testify the benevolence and 
genius of the writer, and show us 
the extensive reformation which the 
minister of a despotjg prince is ca- 
pable of effecting. 

Subjoined, are several tables ex- 
hibiting the management and ex- 
penses of the institutions for the 
poor, at Munich and Dublin. 
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SELECTIONS. 


a 


Condition of the Female Sex at Con- 
stantinop le. 

(From Dallaway’s Defcription of Cop- 
ftantincple. | 

HE inhabitants of the seraglio 

exceed six thousand, of which 

about five hundred are women. 

Many who are employed there 

during the day, have their houses 
and families in the city. 

When the sultan comes to the 
throne, the grandees present him 
with virgin slaves, who, they hope, 
may become their patronesses.— 
From these, principally, six are 
then chosen, who are styled Ka- 
dinns; but the late sultan Abdul- 
hamid added a seventh. The first 
of them who gives an heir to the 
empire, becomes the favourite, and 
has the title of Hasseky-sultan. 
There are many others in the ha- 
rem, but they seldom are suffered 
to infringe the exclusive privilege 
of producing heirs to the empire, 
which the kadinns claim; for, with 
the others, the most infamous means 
of prevention are forcibly adopted. 
If the child of the first hasseky-sul- 
tan should die, her precedence is 
lost. The old story of the ladies 
standing in a row, and the sultan’s 
throwing his handkerchief to his 
choice, is not true. His prefer- 
ence is always officially communi- 
cated by the kislar-agha. 

So dependant is opinion upon 
education and the early habits of 
life, that the state of female society 
in the seraglio, is to themselves that 


of the most perfeét happiness. It 
was ordained by Mahommed that 
women should not be treated as in- 
tellectual beings, lest they should 
aspire to equality with men. his 
systein he found already prevalent 
in the east, and received by his 
converts, and therefore cannot be 
charged with having curtailed their 
liberty and social intercourse.—~ 
Throughout Turkey, in every rank 
of life, the women are literally chil- 
dren of larger growth, as trifling in 
their amusements, as unbounded in 
their desires, and as absolutely at 
the disposal of others, being consi- 
dered by the men merely as created 
for the purposes of nature, or sexual 
iuxury. None of our mistakes con- 
cerning the opinions of the Turks, 
is More unjust than that which re- 
spects the notion attributed to them, 
that women have no souls; on the 
other hand, they are promised, in 
the Koran, to be restored with all 
the charms of eternal youth and un- 
blemished virginity, and what, in 
many instances, may heighten the 
idea of perfect paradise to them- 
selves, not again to be united with 
their former earthly husbands, but 
to be allotted to other true musul- 
mans by the benevolence of the 
prophet. 

The females of the seraglio are 
chiefly Georgian and Circassian 
slaves, selected from all that are 
either privately bought, or exposed 
to sale in the Avret Bazar,* and, 
for many reasons, are admitted at an 


* The Avrét Bazar (woman market) confifts of an inclofed court, with a cloif- 


ter and {mall apartments furrounding it. 


It is fupplied by female flaves brought 


from Egypt, Abyilinia, Georgia, and Circafhia, who are expofed to public fale every 
Friday morning. ‘Thofe from the firft mentioned countries are generally purchafed 
for domettic fervices, which, in a menial capacity, no Turkifh woman will conde- 
fcend to perform; their perfons or countenances are rarely beautiful, and their price 
feldom exceeds forty pounds Englith. ‘The exquifite beauty of the others is enhanced 
by every art of drefs and oriental accomplifhments, and they are ufually fold for 


feveral thoufand piafters. Many are referved for the feraglio, where, though they 
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early age. We may readily con- 
clude, that an asse mblage of native 
beauty so exquisite, does not exist 
in any other place. 

The education of these ae is 
very scrupulously attended to; they 
are taught to dance with more lux- 
uriance than grace, to sing and to 
play on the t tambourin, a 
guitar; and some of them excel in 
embroidery. This arrangement is 
conducted solely by the elder wo- 
men, though from the taste tor Eu- 
ropean fashions, which sultan Se- 
lim openly avows, some Greek wo- 
men have been lately introduced to 
teach them the harp and piano- 
forte, which they had learned for that 
purpose. Amongst the five hun- 
dred already mentioned, the kislar- 
agha precisely settles all precedence. 
Some are dis qualified by age from 


the notice of the sultan, and of 


those who are considered as wives, 
there are four; he is vemiewgn to 
seven, but, as to concubines, there 
is no legal limitation; and their 
number depends on the inclination 
of their sublime master. ‘The su- 
periors spend their time in a series 
of sedentary amusements. Dress, 
the most sumptuous that can be 
imagined, changed frequently in 
a course of the day; the most 
magnificent apartments and furni- 
ture, visits of ceremony with each 
other, and the incessant homage of 
their subordinate companions, fill 
their minds with a sort of supine 
happiness, which, indeed, is all that 
most Turkish women aspire to, or 
are qualified to experience. 
Sometimes, as an indulgence, 
they are permitted to go to the kios- 
ques near the sea, of which cir- 


are confidered as moft fortunate, they are moft frequently facrificed. 


a species of 
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cumstance the officers of police ars 
informed, that no vessel shouts | ap- 
proach 180 near the seraglio point, 
F.very summer the sultan visits his 
palaces in rotation, for ashort time, 
with his harem; when every pass 
and avenue, within three or five 
miles distance, is guarded by ficrce 
Bostandjis,* lest the approach of 
any male being should contaminate 
them. 

They depend entirely upon their 
female slaves for amusements which 
have any thing like gatety for their 
object, and recline on their sofas 
for hours, whilst dancing, comedy, 
and buffoonery, as indelicate as our 
vulgar puppet show, are exhibited 
before them. Greek and Frank 
ladies occasionally visit them, whose 
husbands are conneéted with the 
Porte as merchants or interpreters, 
under pretence of shewing them 
curiosities from Europe.—From 
such opportunities all the accurate 
information concerning the interior 
palace must be colleéted, and to 
such Iam, at present, indebted. 

Tie articles of female habiliment 
are infinite, both as to cost and 
number; but change of fashion is 
adopted only for the head attire, 
which happens with scarcely less 
frequency than in the courts of Eu- 
rope. They are imitated by the 
Greek ladies, whose dress differs lit- 
tle from theirs ; but the original 
Greek dress, rather than of the 
Turkish harem, is that described by 
lady M. Wortley Montague. Both 
the style of beauty, and the idea of 
improving its effeét by ornament, 
amongst the Ottoman women, have 
much singularity. Of the few I 
have seen with an open veil, or 


Intrigues are 


concealed by the application of poifonous drugs, which often occafion death, and 
upon detection of pregnancy they are inftantly drowned. One fhudders to relate how 
many of thefe victims are taken out into the fea at the dead of the night, and com- 
mitted to the deep. Formerly, the Avret Bazar was open to Franks, who were fup- 
poicd to purchafe flaves in order to redeem them, but they are now excluded, by or- 


der of the pretent fultan’s father, 


* ‘Lhe itultan’s body guards. 
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without one, the faces were remark- 
je for their symmetry and bril- 
liant complexion, with the nose 
sraight and small, the eyes viva- 
cious, either black or dark blue, 
having the eye-brows partly trom 
nature, and as much from art, very 
full and joining over the nose. 
They have a custom too of draw- 
ing a black line with a mixture of 
powder of antimony and oil, called 
Surmeh, above and under the eye- 
lashes, in order to give the eye 
more fire. Of the shape and air 
little can be said from our idea of 
joveliness. All the Levantine wo- 
men, from their mode of sitting on 
their sofa, stoop extremely, and 
walk very awkwardly .Warm baths, 
used without moderation, and un- 
relieved idleness, spoil, in most in- 
stances, by a complete relaxation 
of the solids, forms that nature in- 
tended should rival the elegance of 
their countenances. The nails, both 
of the fingers and feet, are always 
stained of a rose colour. Such 1s 
the taste of Asiatics. ‘The discrimi- 
native trait of beauty between the 
Circassian and Greek women, is the 
inore majestic air and stature of the 
former, while the latter excel upon 
asmaller scale, no less in brilliancy 
of complexion, than in symmetry 
and delicacy of form. The statues 
of Juno, Minerva, or the Ama- 
zons, are contrasted by that of the 
Medicean Venus. Both very gene- 
tally answer to Homer’s descri iption 
of ‘the full eyed,’ and ¢ the deep 
bosomed.’ 

Inthestreets of Constantinople no 
female appears without her feredje 
and mahramah; the former resem- 
bles a loose riding coat with a large 
square cape, covered with quilted 
silk, and hanging down low behind, 
made universally amongst the : Turks 
of green cloth, and amongst the 
Greeks and Armenians of brown, 
or some erave colour. The mah- 
ramah is formed by two pieces of 
Mus.m, one of which is tied under 
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the chin, enveloping the head, and 
the other across the mouth and half 
the nosey admitting space enough 
for sight. Yellow boots are drawn 
over the feet; and thus equipped 
a woman may meet the public eye 
without scandal. This dress is of 
very ancient invention, calculated 
for concealment of the person, nor 
can there be a more complete dis- 
guise. 

In every civilized country, the 
middle ranks in society enjoy the 
truest comfort. Whilst the ladies 
of the harems of great or opulent 
Turks are consoling themselves 
with fastidious indulgence, in luxu- 
ry unknown to the vulgar, the wives 
and concubines of sober citizens 
are allowed almost a free intercourse 
with each other. The men, mer- 
chants or mechanics, are engaged 
in their various occupations, leav- 
ing the whole day at the disposal of 
the women, who walk the streets 
and bazars in groupes of mufiled 
figures, or go to the cemeteries, 
where, upon 1 stated days, under pre- 
tence of saying prayers at the graves 
of deceased friends sy they enjoy the 
shade of cypresses, w hilst loitering 
away many hours; and show unre- 
strained happiness, by the most ve- 
hement loguacity. Several times a 
year they are drawn in arabahs, or 
painted waggons with a covering 
of red cloth, by buffaloes gaudily 
harnessed, to some favourite: retreat 
in the country, but never attended 
by the men of their family. 

That love of splendid dress which 
distinguishes the nations of the east, 
perv ades every rank of females. 
Those conneéted with the meanest 
labourer, occasionally wear bro- 
cade, rich furs, and embroidery 
of gold or silver, which are w illing- 
ly supplied by his daily toil. In 
large harems, the number of chil- 
drea is proportionably small, where 
few women produce more than 
three. Much has been said con- 
cerning the infidelity of the Turk- 
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ish women belonging to haréms of 
quality. Whoever has passed a few 
years in this country, must know 
that any scheme of gallantry would 
be utterly impracticable, however 
they may have been prompted, by 
personal vanity, to impose a false 
opinion on the world. In com- 
plete establishments they are guard- 
ed by those unfortunate men 
‘Who youth ne’er loved, and beauty 
ne’er enjoyed;’ 

and in those of less expense, by old 
women, whose ceaseless vigilance 
is equally secure. 

It such things ever happen, it 
may be supposed of those who are 
permitted to gad abroad; but this 
privilege is conditional, and never 
without a certain number of rela- 
tives or neighbours. 

During my residence at Pera 
I heard of but one circumstance 
only. A young Venetian served in 
the shop of an apothecary at Con- 
stantinople, whom a Turkish lady, 
attended only by her slave, came to 
consult, and was shewn into another 
room, leaving the apprentice and 
the fair Circassian alone. It is said 
that nothing then passed between 
them. Ina tew days returning with 
her mistress, and the same oppor- 
tunity recurring, she opened her 
heart, proposed elopement, and 
promised much treasure. She kept 
her word, and they disappeared 
without subsequent detection.— 
Upon discovery, the punishment of 
these lovers would have been hor- 
rible; he would have been impaled 
alive, and she drowned in a sack. 
Such a penal code as that of the 
Turks has, in no period of corrup- 
tion, been adopted by any nation of 
Christians. 

Infidelity or licentiousness in 
women is a subject of the severest 
crimination amongst the Turks, and 
their punishment of it borders up- 
on gross barbarity. What branch 
of police is under the jurisdiction 
ef the Bostandji Bashi, or captain 
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of the guard, with many inferior 
ofhcers. When any of these misera- 
ble girls are apprehended, for the 
first time they are put to hard la. 
bour, and strictly confined; byt 
for the second they are re-commit. 
ted, and many at a time tied up in 
sacks, and taken in a boat to the Se. 
raglio-point, where they are thrown 
into the tide. The Turks excuse 
this cruelty by pleading the law, 
and adding that every woman has 
it in her power to be attached to one 
man, by kebinn, or contraét fora 
certain term before the kady, which 
ceremony would exempt them from 
the cognizance of the police. 

The real state of female slaves 
in Turkey has been much misrepre- 
sented. I do not allude to it pre. 
viously to their establishment in 
some harem, when exposed to sale 
with practices of their owners equal- 
ly repugnant to humanity and de- 
cency: but when they become pri- 
vate property, they are well cloth- 
ed, and treated with kindness by 
their mistresses. If the husband 
presents his wife with a female 
slave, she becomes her sole proper- 
ty, and he cannot cohabit with her 
without legal complaint of the wife, 
excepting with her consent, which 
prudence generally inclines her to 
give. No woman of Turkish birth 
can bean odalik, or domestic slave. 
Illegitimacy is unknown, for every 
child, born of the wife or concu- 
bine, has nearly equal rights. The 
superior privilege of the wife con- 
sists only in the partition of the 
husband’s property on his decease, 
and the difficulty of procuring a di- 
vorce without her acquiescence. 
Odaliks are dismissed and resold at 
pleasure, if they have borne no 
child. But it frequently happens 
that they become confidential with 
their mistresses, are emancipated, 
and married to husbands whom 
they provide for them. Few young 
men have more than one wite, but 
the elder, if opulent, indulge tuzim- 
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selves to the extent of the prophet’s 
licence. My fair countrywomen, 
from so slight a sketch of female 
economy in this eccentric nation, 
may form favourable conclusions 
respecting that of our own. They 
may rest assured, that in no other 
country are the ‘moral duties and 
rational liberty so justly appreciat- 
ed, or so generally rewarded with 
happiness. 


ee 


Sketch of the Manners of Modern 


Rome. 
[From Stolberg’s Travels.} 
O-day and yesterday I have 


been in company with mo- 
dern Romans. This morning I 
was presented to the pope. This 
old man, who exercises his office 
with so much solemn dignity, is 
exceedingly pleasant and familiar, 
in personal intercourse. I found 
hin sitting at his writing desk: he 
desired me to sit by him, and con- 
versed with me, with animation 
and intelligence, on different sub- 
jects. 

Pius the sixth occupies himself 
in the cabinet, gets up in winter 
before day-light; and performs the 
weighty duties of the papal chair, 
with a knowledge of present cir- 
cumstances, and with a firm mind. 

The disputes between himself 
and the king of Naples have been 
adjusted by him with great pru- 
dence; he having preserved, instead 
of renouncing the least of his rights. 
He has conduéted himself in the 
affairs of France with equal wisdom 
and dignity; and has escaped all 
the snares that have been laid for 
him, openly and in secret, by 
the national assembly, which might 
have led him to take steps that 
would have given an appearance of 
Justice to their rapacious views. 

The secretary of state, cardinal 
Zelada, is, properly, the prime 

Vou. I. No. 5. 
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minister. He is a man of much 
understanding and uncommon assi- 
duity. He rises, at this season of 
the year, at four in the morning; 
and he seldom leaves the walls of 
the vatican. 

Cardinal Borgia is a man of great 
ardour, intelligence, and knowledge. 
He loves the learned; and is glad 
to see them assemble round him at 
his table. 

A translation of the poem of the 
Argonauts, by Apollonius Rhodius, 
is now preparing, by cardinal Fran- 
gini. His knowledge of the mo- 
dern Greek, which he speaks with 
facility, was serviceable to him, by 
rendering the ancient Greek more 
familiar. 

The senitor, prince Rezonico, 
and a count of the same family, un- 
derstand and love German litera- 
ture. I have made an acquaintance 
with the Marchese Rangone, for-~ 
merly the first minister of the duke 
of Modena. He likewise reads the 
German authors with delight; and, 
to a noble character, adds extensive 
learning and real genius. 

You perceive that interesting men 
are still to be found among the 
great. I grant indeed they are rarZ 
nantes in gurgite vasto. Most of the 
Princift, Mar chest, and titled no- 
bility, here, are ignorant; and have 
that arrogance which sleeps i In bar- 
ren ignorance, like earth unbroken 
by the plough. But are there no 
such men among us? 

The education of the daughters 
of the nobility is wretched; hence, 
domestic happiness is rare. Do- 
mestic happiness is a source of tran- 
quillity, of joy, and a preservative 
against vice; and I think it proba-~ 
ble that this kind of happiness is 
better understood in Germany than 
in any other country on earth. 

From the bad education of the 
women, domestic virtues, and with 
them the domestic happiness of the 
higher ranks, are injured ; and the 
poison of their vices sheds itself 
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among their inferiors, whose pas- 
sions, without this concomitant, 
are violent to excess. The people 
of Rome are rather led astray and 
bewildered than, as some would 
persuade us, addiéted to vice by 
nature. Where the climate inflames 
the passions, which are neither re- 
strained by education nor curbed 
by law, they must rise higher, and 
burn with greater excess, than in 
other countriés. It is dreadful to 
hear that in Rome, the population 
of which is estimated at a hundred 
and sixty eight thousand persons, 
there are annually about five hun- 
dred people murdered. I do not 
believe, that in all Germany, fifty 
men perish by murder, within the 
same period. But could this have 
been said of the middle ages? And 
yet our nation has always main- 
tained the best reputation among 
nations, 

The people of Rome cannot be 
justly accused of robbery. Astranger 
is mo where safer, but is more tre- 
quently plundered in most of the 
great cities of Europe. The Ro- 
man stabs his enemy, but does not 
rob. Anger 1s his stimulus; and 
this anger frequently lingers for 
months, and semetimes for years, 
till it finds an opportunity of re- 
venge. This passion, which 1s in- 
conceivable to those who do not 
feel it, this most hateful of all the 
passions, the ancients frequently 
supposed to be a virtue; and it still 
rages among many of the nations 
of the south. The passions of the 
people of Rome are frequently 
roused by playing at mora; though 
the law has severely prohibited this 
game; and, if they are disappoint- 
ed at the moment, of their revenge, 
they wait for a future occasion. 
Jealousy is another frequent cause 
of murder: it being with them an 
imaginary duty to revenge the se- 
duction of their wife, their daugh- 
ter, or their sister, on the seducer. 
‘Fhe catholic religion, ill under- 
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stood, encourages the practice: tha 
people being persuaded that, by the 
performance of trifling ceremonies, 
and the inflicting of penance, they 
can wash away the guilt of blood. 

All the assiduity of the present 
pope is not sufficient to reform the 
police; the faults of which origin. 
ate in the constitution of Rome. 
Many churches afford a sanétuary 
to the pursued culprit. Foreign 
ambassadors, likewise, yield pro- 
tection; which extends not only to 
their palaces, but to whole quarters 
of the city; into which, the officers 
of justice dare not pursue offenders, 
The ambassadors, it is true, are 
obliged to maintain a guard; but 
who is ignorant of the mischief 
arising from complicated jurisdic- 
tion? Many cardinals seek to de- 
rive honour by affording proteétion 
to pursued criminals. Could we 
find all these abuses colleéted in any 
other great city, many men would 
be murdered, though not so many 
as in Rome; but robbery would be 
dreadfully increased, which here is 
unknown. 

Were I to live ina foreign coun- 
try, and condemned to spend my 
life im a great city, it is probable 
there is no place I should prefer to 
Rome. In no place is the fashion- 
able world so free from restraint. 
You may daily be present at the 
conversaziont, and go from one to 
another. Numerous societies, in 
spacious apartments, are continual. 
ly to be found; and the visitor is 
always received with the most pre- 
possessing politeness. The inter- 
course of society is uo where so free 
as here: you may negleét your visits 
for weeks or months, and, undis- 
turbed, indulge your own humour. 
You may return again, after an ab- 
sence of weeks or months, without 
being once questioned concerning 
the manner in which you have dis- 
posed of your time. 

Do not, from this, accuse the 
Roman nobility more thanany other 
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people of fashion, of a want of 
personal affection: the apathy of 
the great world is every where the 
same. The absence or the death 
of any man, Is, in no country, felt 
in fashionable society: but every 
where, except in Italy, it arrogates 
to itself an insupportable tyranny 
over each of its associates. 

In the great cities of Germany, 
we talk of being social; but what 
can be more unsocial than a com- 
pany of men who sit down toa si- 
jent card party? The animation of 
the Italians, obviates the degrading 
necessity of such parties. In com- 
pany, they play very little; but 
they converse with fire: and, not- 
withstanding their rapidity, many 
Italians express themselves excel- 
lently. 

A sense of the ancient grandeur 
of Rome is not yet quite lost to 
the people. When the queen ef 
Naples was last here, and at the 
theatre, she was received with great 
applause; self-forbearance induced 
her to make signs to the people to 
cease their loud clapping, and their 
shouts of welcome. The people 
took this very ill; and, the next 
day, a person of my acquaintance 
heard one orange woman say te 
another, ** Did you hear how the 
foreign queen despised our people 
last night? She must surely have 
forgotten that many queens before 
now have been brought in chains 
jo Rome.” 


—aag 


A Ferment for Bread used at De- 
bretzin. 


[From Townfon’s Travels in Hungary. | 


IGHTER, whiter, ahd better 
flavoured bread than that 

made here I never ate; nor did I 
ever see elsewhere, such large loaves. 
Were I not afraid of being accused 
of taking advantage of the privilege 
of travellers, I should say they were 
uear half a yard cubed. As this 


bread is made without yeast, about 
which such a hue and cry is often 
raised, and with a substitute which 
is a dry mass, that may be easily 
transported and kept half a vear or 
more, I think it may be of use to 
my country for me to detail the 
Debretzin art of making bread. 
The ferment is thus made: two 
good handfulls of hops are boiled 
in four quarts of water, this is pqur- 
ed upon as much wheaten bran as 
can be well moistened by it, to this 
are added four or five pounds of 
leaven; when this is only warm, 
the mass is well worked together to 
mix the different parts. This mass 
is then put in a warm place for 
twenty-four hours, and after that it 
is divided into small pieces about 
the size of a hen’s egg, or a small 
orange, which are dried by being 
placed upona board and exposed to 
adry air, but not tothe sun: when 
dry, they are laid by for use, and 
may be kept halfa year. This is 
the ferment, and it is to be used in 
the following manner: fora baking 
of six large loaves, six good hand- 
fulls of those balls are taken and 
dissolved in seven er eight quarts 
of warm water. ‘This is poured 
through a sieve into one end of the 
bread-trough, and three quarts more 
of warm water are poured through 
the sieve after it, and what remains 
in the sieve is well pressed out: 
this liquer is mixed up with so 
much flour as to forma mass of the 
size of a large loaf, this is strewed 
over with flower, the sieve with its 
contents is put upon it, and then 
the while is covered up warm, and 
left till it has risen enough, and its 
surface has begun to crack; this 
forms the leaven. Then fifteen 
quarts of warm water, in which six 
handfulls of salt have been dissolved, 
are poured through the sieve upon 
it, and the necessary quantity of 
flour is added, and mixed and 
kneaded with the leaven; this is 
covered up warm, and left for 
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about an hour. It is then formed 
into loaves, which are kept in a 
warm room half an hour; and after 
that they are put in the oven, where 
they remain two or three hours, ac- 
cording to the size. The great ad- 
vantage of this ferment is, that it 
may be made in great quantities at 
atime, and kept for use. Might 
it not, on this account, be useful on 
board of ships, and likewise for ar- 
mies when in the field? 








Sketches of distinguished Charaéers. 





Dr. DwiGuT. 
IMOTHY DWIGHT was 


born in the town of North- 
ampton, State of Massachusetts, on 
the Conneéticut River, in May, 
1752. His father was a very re- 
spectable citizen of the State, and 
held several civil and military offices 
under thecrown. The event which 
separated the United States from 
Great-Britain rendering him  sus- 
pected, though without reason, he 
retired tothe territory at the Natches, 
of which he was one of the ori- 
ginal purchasers, and died there 
some time in the year 1777. Mrs. 
Dwight, the mother of Dr. Dwight, 
was daughter of the celebrated Pre- 
sident Edwards, the Locke of Ame- 
rica, and is still living. 

Dr. Dwight recéived the usual 
school and academic instruétion 
then afforded to youth in the Unit- 
ed States; and, at the age of thir- 
teen or fourteen, was admitted into 
Yale College, at New-Haven, in 
Connecticut. The term of resi- 
dence in this institution, previous 
to graduation, is four years. Here 
Mr. Dwight very much distinguish- 
ed himself, particularly in the two 
last years of his studentship; so 
that, soon after his taking the de- 
gree of bachelor, and at the early 
age of seventeen or eighteen, he 
was elected a tutor. In this situa- 
tion he continued, with great ap- 





plause and with great benefit to the 
college, nearly seven years. He 
quitted the office of tutor, on the 
occasion of his marriage, in the 
year 1777-8, and at the age of 
twenty- -five. 

The administration of Yale Co}. 
lege was at no time more respecta- 
ble than during the tutorship of 
Mr. Dwight. Most of the tutors, 
at that period, were men of un- 
common merit; and of these the 
most distinguished was Mr. Trum. 
bull, the author of “ AZ‘Fingal.” 
In conneétion with this gentleman, 
Mr. Dwight wrote several occasi- 
onal and periodical papers, in verse 
and prose, with uncommon success 
at the time, but which have since 
been forgotten in the attention that 
has been attra¢éted by their subse- 
quent publications. It was while 
tutor, and in his 19th year, that 
Mr. Dwight commenced his poem 
intituled, ** Zhe Conquest of Ca- 
naan; which was finished, and a 
subscription for printing it put in 
circulation, if I do not mistake, in 
1775. But the turbulence of the 
times, and the difficulties which the 
unsettled state of the country op- 
posed to the distribution of any 
work—for the present ready inter- 
communication did not then exist 
—induced him, notwithstanding the 
unexampled patronage of a sub- 
scription for 3000 Copies, to post- 
pone the publication to a period 
more favourable to the pursuits of 
literature. 

At leaving the College, Mr. 
Dwight had destined himself to the 
bar: but the solicitations of a mili- 
tary friend prevailed on him to sus- 
pend his devotion to the necessary 
studies for a time, and to enter the 
army as a chaplain to one of the 
Conneéticut brigades. In this si- 
tuation he remained about three 
years; and the spirit of the Ameri- 
can soldiery is supposed to have 
been nota little encouraged and sup- 
ported by the numerous songs and 
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occasional addresses which were 
composed and circulated through 
the army by the joint care of Mr. 
Dwight, Col. Humphreys, and Mr. 
Joel ‘Barlow. 

On quitting the army, Mr. 
Dwight resumed the business of in- 
structor, and opened an ‘academy 
at Northampton; in which he con- 
tinued with singular reputation, till 

1783. In this period, he retouch- 
ed his “* Conquest of Canaan,” and 
gave it its present form; and on 
two occasions discharged the duties 
of a representative of ‘the tow n, in 
the legislative assembly of Massa- 
chusetts. In the legislature he was 
very conspicuous; and was strong- 
ly solicited to engage in public life, 
and consent to be elected one of 
the delegates to the Congress, under 
the contederation. But a disgust 
which he had taken to the protes- 
sion of law, and, perhaps, to legal 
studies—which are usually connect- 
ed with political pursuits in the 
United States—determined him to 
adhere to the pulpit, to which he 
felt a growing inclination; and he 
now sedulously devoted himself to 
theological studies. 

Perhaps the United States have 
produced no man endowed with 
talents so peculiarly adapted for the 
pulpit as Mr. Dwight. To the 
natural advantages of a person and 
countenance at once engaging and 
majestic, a voice full, melodious, 
and discriminating, and an unu- 
sual share of manly sensibility, he 
added the acquired excellencies of 
learning various and profound, of 
spacious and minute observation on 
all the ordinary affairs, and exten- 
sive and particular reflection on all 
the duties of men; and an elo- 
quence acute, rational, scothing, 
touching, and commanding at will; 
and that adapted itself, with equal 
ease, and without the sacrifice of 
elegance, to the apprehension of 
the scholar and the ploughman. 
As soon as it was known that he 
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designed to engage in the ministry, 
he received various offers of settle- 
ment: he finally accepted of those 
from the parish of Greenfield, in 
Conneéticut; whither he removed 
late in 1783, or early in 1784. 
Encumbered with a young and 
increasing family, and with a salary 
inadequate to the demand made up- 
on it by his hospitable disposition, 
Mr. Dwight was obliged to have 
recourse once again to the business 
of instruction, He opened an ata- 
demy at Greenfield; and had soou 
the satisfaction of seeing it patroniz- 
ed by the most respectable men in 
the country. Young men resorted 
thither from the remotest, as well 
as the nearest, parts of the United 
States; and this infant seminary, 
under the auspices of its founder, 
obtained a quick and firm estab- 
lishment, Amidst the incessant 
occupations which now harrassed 
him, Mr. Dwight, nevertheless, 
found time to plan and accomplish 
many literary works, some of which 
have since appeared. His reputa- 
tion was now rapidly extending. 
In 1788, the College at Princeton, 
New- Jersey, conferred on him the 
degree of Doétor of Divinity. He 
continued at Greenfield, to preach 
and superintend his academy till, 
on the death of the late ve nerable 
Dr. Stiles, he was eleéted President 
of Yale College, and removed to 
New-Haven in the autumn of 1795. 
This is his present situation; and, 
under his care, the institution over 
which he presides, daily acquires 
consideration, and multiplies its 
means of improvement for students. 
Of the merits of Dr. Dwight as 
an author, and especially as a poet, 
different opinions have been, and 
probably will continue to be form- 
ed, It is certainly to be regretted, 
that his powers have been lavished 
on a subject which no longer pos- 
sessing general interest, is not likely 
to attract general attention, or pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind, in 
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any remarkable degree. But the 
lover of poetry, who shall not be 
prevented by this from the perusal 
of * The Conguest of Canaan,” will 
discover In it many passages highly 
poetical; he will probably read the 
eleventh book with pleasure more 
than once; and will unite with the 
celebrated author of ** Zhe Botanic 
Garden” in an eulogium on the ver- 
sification, which, tor uniform cor- 
rectness, has seldom been surpast. 

Dr. Dwight has published— 

The Conguest of Canaan, an 
epic poem in eleven books. Hart- 
ford, 1785. Reprinted in London 
in 1786, | believe bv fae 

Greenfield Hiil, a poem in 
seven parts. Pal blished at New- 
York in 179 Republished in 
London in 1797. 

3. Numerous smaller poems, 
published at various periods; but 
principally colleéted in ** Americar 
Poems, selected and original,” vol. }. 
Published at Lichfield, Conneéti- 
cut, In 1793. 

4. A dissertation on the History, 
Poetry, and Eloquence of the bi- 
ble. It was delivered publicly, on 
the occasion of the author’s taking 
the degree of A. M. and was print- 
ed at the time. 

. A Sermon on the C 
General Burgoyne. ‘This title is 
not exact. 1777, or 1778. 

A Sermon, delivered before 
the Governor 
Connecticut, at the General Elec- 
tion in May, 179). 
+. A Discourse on the Genuine- 
ness and Authenticity of the New 
Testament. 1704. 

8. The true Means of establish- 
ing Public Happiness. A Sermon 
delivered on the occasion of the 
4th of July, before the Cincinnati, 
I 199° 

. The Nature and Danger of In- 
Fidel Philosophy, exhibited in two 
Discourses, addressed tothe Candi- 
dates for the Baccalaureate in Yale 


College. 1798. 
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10. Several other pieces, in verse 
and prose, have been ascribed to 
Dr. Dwight, which have never been 
colleéted, and some of which he 
has never acknowledged. 


May, 1798. H. 


a 


Lazare, ci-devant St. MeEarpn, 
and his fellow Prisoners in the Ab- 
baye. 


ORTUNE appears sometimes 
to take delight in sporting with 
tne destiny of certain individuals ; 
and in the fate of such, we always 
become peculiarly interested. The 
hair-breadth escapes in battle; the 
romantic but perilous events attend- 
ant on shipwreck; the critical pre- 
servation trom the devouring ele- 
ment of fire; all naturally astonish 
and delight us: for, in spite of the 
gloomy reveries of some pretended 
philosophers, man is naturally good! 
But if we are aétuated by sur- 
prize, if we are fascinated with plea- 
sure, at the deliverance of our fel- 
low men from difficulties that oc- 
cur daily, how much more shall we 
be astonished and rejoiced at the 
escape of individual, from a 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, un- 
dertaken under the auspcies of a 
sanguinary king, or a still more re- 
cent one, during the existence of a 
bloody and ferocious anarchy? 
Jourgniac Saint Meard, who, 
since the establishment of ‘the re- 
public, has exchanged this name 
tor that of ** citizen Lazare,” ap- 
pertained to the order of nobles, 
and resided occasionally at the castle 
of St. Mcard. While the peasants 
were burning the chateaus of the 
neighbouring lords, his tenants 
placed a may-pole in his court-yard, 
and danced around it: this circum- 
stance does him infinite honour. 
The decree for annihilating feudal 
privileges, bereaved him of “half his 
fortune, and made him at first dis- 


contented with the new order of 
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things; but he was warmly attached 
to the cause of liberty, and hated 
on this account by his own class. 
Like the greater part of that body, 
he made the profession of arms his 
study, and attained the rank of cap- 
tain-commandant des chasseurs du 
regiment d’infanterie du roi. He 
was present at the affair of Nancy, 
and experienced a series of dangers 
during that eventful period which 
more than once had nearly proved 
fatal to him. The regiments dz 
Roi, Mestre de Camp, Chéteaue ZEUK 
and several battalions of national 
guards, nominated him their gene- 
ral, and forced him, against his in- 
clination, to conduct them to Lu- 
néville, in order to take general 
Malseigne from the Carabeneers. 
This was a trying occasion, and he 
had a narrow escape; but it was no- 
thing to what he was destined to 
experienccafew months afterwards. 

Being, like most of the military 
chiefs ot that day, an avowed royalist, 
the capture, imprisonment, and de- 
capitation of the king, could not be 
indifferent to him. He did not, 
however, attempt to escape, and be- 
come an emigrant; onthe contrary, 
he appears to have employed his 
talents in literary compositions, in 
favour of his party, and was a con- 
stant correspondent to what were 
then termed the counter-revolutionary 
gazettes. 

At length the reign of terror ap- 
proached, and a few detestable cha- 
raters having acquired a prepon- 
derance in the capital, conceived 
the horrid plan of deluging it with 
blood. The municipality, at that 
time consisting principally of fto- 
reigners, took the lead in this s¢ene 
of horrors, and caused a general 
sweep to be made of all whom they 
presumed to consider as susfected 


fersons. St. Meard, among a crowd 


of other unfortunates, was arrested 


* The refidence of the mayor. 
“+ Eh! Monficur, il n’eft plus 
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on the 22d of August, carried to 
the Mairie* at nine o’clock in the 
morning, and detained there until 
eleven at night. His subsequent 
adventures will come with a better 
grace trom himself than any other 
person, and they shall be related, as 
near as possible, word for wora. 
In addition to the interest we are 
naturally inclined to take in the suf- 
ferings of au individual, here will 
be found a variety of particulars re- 
lative to this dark and shocking 
conspiracy; and it may, perhaps, 
be permitted to add, that it contains 
the most minute account hitherto 
published of this disgraceful period 
in the French history. 

“6 F’entends encore leurs cris; leurs 
lamentables cris.’ Méropfe. Volt. 

** After I had been arrested, two 
persons, without doubt members of 
the committee, made me enter an 
apartment; one of them, overcome 
with fatigue, fell asleep; the other 
asked me, if I was M. Jourgniac 
Saint Meard? I replied in the af- 
firmative, on which he desired me 
to sit down, adding, ** we are all 
equal—be seated.” He then told 
me, that I was suspected of bein 
the editor of Le Fournal de la Cour 
et de la Ville, and that Gautier, 
whose name had been affixed to it, 
was a mere man of straw. I offered 
to give him my «ord of honour, that 
he was mistaken; but he replied, 
that it was ridiculous to talk now 
about honour.t He then told me 
I had been accused of going to the 
frontiers; I replied that I had not 
been out of Paris for twenty-three 
months. 

** Are you acquainted with M. 
Durosoi, editor of the Gazette de 
Paris?” 

* Only by reputation—I never 
saw him in my life.” 

‘¢ This astonishes me, for a letter 
from you has been found among 


gueftion de parole d’honnevr.”* 
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his papers—it will not, however, 
prove of any disservice to you—it 
contains only a copy of the speech 
you made to the c#asseurs of your 
company during tie insurreétion 
of Nancy—But are you not a che- 
valier de St. Louis 2?—* Yes, Sir—-” 

“ Why do not you wear the cross 
then?” 

“ Here it is, [ have worn it con- 
stantly for the last six years.” 

“ This is sufficient for to-day— 
I shall go and teil the committee 
that you are here.” 

“¢ Be kind enough to inform the 
members, at the same time, that if 
justice be done me, I shall be set at 
liberty; for I am neither editor nor 
recruiting officer for the princes, 
nor conspirator, nor denunciator.”’ 

A few minutes afterwards three 
soldiers made their appearance, and 
gave mea signal; in consequence 
of which, I followed them. When 
we had reached the court, they in- 
vited me to get into a hackney 
coach along with them; and this 
being complied with, they ordered 
the driver to carry us to the Héte/ 
du Faubourg Saint Germain. 

No sooner had we arrived at this 
Aitel, which proved to be the .4é- 
baye,* than they presented me, 
along with a little billet, to the 
jailer; who, after having hoped, as 
usual, that my detention would not 
trove long, caused me to be con- 
duéted to a large hall, which served 
as a chapel to the prisoners under 
the old government. I counted 
nineteen unfortunates, extended on 
coarse beds, made out of hemp; I 
was accommodated with that of 

M. DANGREMONT, 
whose head had been cut off onl 
two days before! That very after- 
noon, when we were about to sit 
down to dinner, 

M. CHANTEREINE, 
colonel of the constitutional troops 
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of the king’s household, stabbed 
himself three times successively 
with a knife: after exclaiming,+ 
‘6 we are all destined to be massa- 
creed. . . My God, I fly to you!” 
He died two minutes after. 

On the 23d I drew up a memo. 
rial, in which I unmasked the tur- 
pitude of those who had denounced 
ine; of this I transmitted copies to 
the minister of justice, to my sec- 
tion, to the committee of inspec- 
tion, and to all whom I thought 
likely to feel for the injustice under 
which I laboured. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon, 

M. DUROSOI, 

editor of the Gazette de Paris, be- 
came one of the companions of 
our misfortunes. No sooner did he 
hear, my name mentioned than he 
exclaimed: ** Ah! Sir, permit a 
man whose last hour is approach- 
ing, to open his heart to you.” I 
then embraced him, after which he 
read a letter which he had just re- 
ceived, and which was to the fol- 
lowing purport: 

‘¢ My friend, prepare for death; 
you are condemned, and to-mor- 
row ----++-+-- I should die 
with gricf, were it not that you 
know what I have promised you. 
Adieu.” 

While this note was reading, I 
beheld the tears flowing down iis 
cheeks; he then kissed the paper 
several times, and I could hear him 
say, inalow tone of voice: * Alas! 
she will suffer much more than my- 
self!’’ After this, he lay down on 
my bed, and we both fell asleep. 
At break of day he arose, and drew 
up a memorial, in his justification; 
it was written with energy, but did 
not produce any favourable conse- 
quence, for his head was cut off the 
very next day, by the eu7llotine. _ 

On the 25th the commissaries ot 
the jail at length permitted us to 


* A famous prifon, formeriy the palace of the archbifhop of Paris. 


“+ Nous fommes tous deftinés a tre maffacrés ,... . Mon Dieu, je vais A vous'” 
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procure 2 newspaper called /e Your- 
nal du Soir, and a new prisoner, 
among several others, brought us 
one, in which I read a very violent 
paragraph against myself, over-rat- 
ing my fortune, assigning me an 
estate appertaining to M. de Segur, 
and accusing me as editor of an 
anti-constitutional cazette. 

Inthesactisty of the chapel, which 
served us as a prison, was confined 
a captain of the Swiss guards, called 

REDING, 

whose arm had been broken by a 
musket shot, on the 1oth of August; 
besides this, he had received “four 
sabre wounds on the head. Some 
citizens saved, and carried him 
to a ready furnished apartment, 
whence he was removed to the 44- 
baye, where his arm was set a se- 
cond time. 

On the 26th at midnight, a mu- 
nicipal ofhcer inscribed our names 
in a register, and gave us hopes that 
were not realized in the sequel. On 
the 28th and 29th more carriages 
arrived with prisoners; we could 
see them enter froma turret, the 
windows of which overlooked the 
street Se. Marguerite. We after- 
wards paid dearly for this satisfac- 
tion. 

A person about eighty years of 
age, was conducted into our apart- 
ment on the 30th, and slept along 
with us, The day after we learned 
that it was | 

THE SIEUR CAZOTTE, 
author of the poems ad’ Olivi wer, Dia- 
ble amoureux, Sc. The gaiety of 
the old man, which bordered on 
folly, diverted usa little from think- 
ing on our misfortunes. He af- 
fected to speak in the oriental man- 
ner, and endeavoured seriously to 
persuade us, from the history of 
Cain and Abel, that we were infi- 


= 


nitely more happy than those who 
enjoyed liberty. He appeared very 
angry that we did not believe him; 
he wished absolutely to make us 
think that our situation was nothing 
more than an emanation of the apo- 
calypse, Sc. Sc. IL touched him to 
the quick, by saying that, in our 
present position, it would be far 
better for us to treat in predestina- 
tion than in any of his reveries. 
‘Two gendarmes, who came to con- 
du& him before the criminal tribu- 
nal, terminated our discussion. 

In the mean time I did not lose 
a single instant in procuring the at- 
testations necessary to verify the as- 
sertions contained in my memorial, 
I was aided, on this occasion, bya 
friend—and such a friend as is sel- 
dom to be met with, who, while 
my companions in misfortune were 
abandoned by theirs, was busied, 
day and night, in rendering me ser- 
vice. 

He forget that during a moment 
of fermentation and distrust, he 
might experience the same risks as 
myself, and that he would become 
suspected, by interesting himself in 
behalf of a suspeéted prisoner. No- 
thing abated his zeal, and he has ad- 
mirably proved to me the truth of 
the old proverb, ‘¢ that adversity is 
the touchstone of friendship.” To 
his fidelity and attachment I am 
principally indebted for my life¢ 
and I owe it to the public, to my- 
self, and to truth, that { should 
name this brave man: it is 

M. TEYSSIER, 
Merchant, Rue Croix des Petits« 
Champs. 

Sept. rst. On this day three of 
our companions were liberated: 
they were far less astonished at their 
deliverance than they had been at 
their imprisonment; for they were 


* < MIM. Sr. Mearp eT Beacmarcuals, ont été arrétés: le premier ét: ue 
auteur du journal feandaleux qui ‘paraiffait fous le titre de Fournal &F de la Cour et cde 


fa Ville. 


Il a été capitaine au régiment de roi; & ce quwily ade remarquable, c’efh 


qu'il eft propriétaire de la terre que le fameux MoNTAGNE pofledait prés de Bor- 
deaux. M. Sr. Mearp, jouit de plus de 40,000 liv. de rentes.” 
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the most zealous patriots of their 
respective sections. Several others 
were also dismissed froin the adjoin- 
Ing apartment: among these was 
M. DE JAUCOURT, 

a member of the legislative assem- 
bly, who had given in his resigna- 
tlon, asa deputy, some time before. 
—My own sutferings now com- 
menced, 

On Sunday, September 2d, our 
jailor served up our dinner sooner 
than usual: his distra¢ted air and 
haggard eyes made us presage some- 
thing sinister. At two o’clock he 
re-entered the apartment, but was 
deaf to all the questions put to him; 
and, contrary to his customary pro- 
ce eding, 1¢ took away all our 
knives, and made the nurse who 

waited on Reding retire. Half an 
hour after, the frightful noise made 
by the pe ople on the outside of the 
prison was alarmingly augmented 
by Fy drum: , which deat the Leie- 

»* by three signa. cannon : that 
Ww ere fired, and by the socsin,} that 
was rung every where. During this 
period of terror we beheld the car- 
riages, escorted by an tnnumerable 
crowd of furious men and women, 
who cried out, ** Ala Force! A la 
Force!”*}) They were rage a 
to the cloysters of the 42éave, which 
had been converted into ori isons for 
the pricsts. A little after, we heard 
that they had massacred all the 
bishops, and other ecclesiasticks, 
who had been /euned wf in that 
place. 

About four o’clock the piercing 
cries of a person hacked to pieces, 
with blows from a sabre, brought 
us tothe window of the turret, and 
we perceived the body of a man 
opposite the gate of our prison, ex- 
tended on the pavement. A short 
time afterwards another was massa- 
cred; ...... and many more in 
succession. It is totally impossible 


i 


* The call to arms. 


to express the horror of that pro- 
found and melancholy silence which 
reigned during these terrible execu- 
tions. It was only interrupted by 
the cries of those who were sacri- 
ficed, and by the strokes of the sabre 
they received on the head. The 
moment one fell a murmur was 
heard, which was succeeded by the 
shout ‘of Vive la Nation !—a thou- 
sand times more frighful to us than 
the horror of silence. During the 
interval between the massacres we 
heard them saying, under our win- 
dows,—** Not one must escape— 
they must be all killed, and especi- 
ally those in the chapel, where there 


are none but conspirators.” It wat 


of us they were talking! and it is 
almost unnecessary to aflirm, that 
ve often wished to experience the 
good fortune of those who were shut 
up in the darkest and most loath- 
some Cells of the dddaye. 

About five o’clock several voices 
uttered the name of 

M. CAZOTTE, 

and in a moment afterwards we 
heard a number of persons passing 
along the grand staircase, the rat- 
tling of arins, and the cries of men 
and women. It was this old man, 
followed by his daughter, whom 
they were conducting todeath. ‘The 
moment he had passed the wicket, 
that courageous young woman pre- 
cipitated herself on the neck of her 
father, and the people, affected at 
the sight of so much filial tender- 
ness, demanded and obtained his 
pardon, 

About seven o’clock we beheld 
two men enter, whose bloody hands 
were armed with sabres; they were 
conducted by a turnkey, with a 
lighted torch, who pointed out the 
bed of the unfortunate Reding. Af 
that dreadful moment I was pressing 
his hand in mine, and striving to com- 

forthim. On their approach he ex- 


+ Alarm bell. 


} We did not then know, but we afterwards learned, that this was the fignal for 


{cnding the victims to execution. 
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claimed, * I have suffered enough ; 
} do not fear death; it will be cha- 
ritable to let me perish here!”— 
These words rendered one of the 
strangers immoveable; but the other 
hoisted him on his shoulders, and 
carried him into the street, where 
he was killed. ..... My eyes are 
so full of tears that I do not see 
what I write...... Wenow sur- 
veyed one another, without utter- 
ing a single word; we then clasped 
each other’s hands, and embraced—— 
we fixed our eyes on the pavement 
of our prison, which the moon en- 
ligh itened through the intervals of 
the shade formed by the triple bars 
that guarded our windows...... 
but, in a short time, the cries of 
new victims recalled our original 
agitation, and reminded us of the 
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last words pronounced by M. Chan- 
tereine, while plunging the knife 
into his heart,—** We are all des- 
tined to be massacred!” 

At midnight ten men, armed with 
sabres, and preceded by two turn- 
keys bearing torches, entered our 
prison, and ‘commanded each of us 
to wend at the foot of his own bed. 
After we had been counted over, 
they observed, that we must answer 
ne one another, and swore that if 

ingle person es caped, we should 
ie e massacred, without being heard 
by AM. le P resident. 

These last words afforded us a 
gleain of hope; tor we did not yet 
know that we should be allowed to 
utter a word before we were butch- 
ered 
(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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DOMESTIC. 
PROPOSALS have been lately iffued 
& by Mr. W. W. Woodward of Phi- 
ladelphia, for printing by fubfcription, 
the works of the late Joun Wiruer- 
spooN, D.D. Prefident of the College 
of New-Jerfey, in three volumes 8vo.— 
This edition will contain not only all 
the performances of Dr. W. which have 
been already publifhed, but feveral im- 
portant articles never yet fubmitted to 
the prefs. 

A Summary Hifory of New-England, 
fiom its firft fettlement at Plymouth ty the 
acceptance of the Federal Conftitution, Sc. by 
Hannan Apams, has recently been 
publifhed in Bofton, in one large &vo. 
Volume.—{ Some account of this work will 
be _— tin the next number of ibis Maga- 
zine. 

The American Philofophical Society of 
Philad ipbia have publifhe ed the fourth 
volume of their gr so in one large 
Ato volume. —| | See Review. | 

A number of literary wentioninn in 
Connecticut, have lately affociated for the 
purpofe of encouraging philofophical re- 


‘earches, and, particularly, for develop- 
ing the natural hiftory of that State. 


The affociation has affumed the title of 
“© The Conneticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences.” ‘The general meeting of the 
Academy, for the election of officers, is 
to be held, annually, at New-Haven, on 
the 4th Tueiday of Ostoher; and the 
other mectings are to be on the qth 
Tuefdays of December, February, April, 
June, and Augult, at Now-THaven. 

‘The following are the officers cle@ed 
for the prefent year 
Rev. ‘Timothy Dwieht 1). - Prefident. 
His Fxcel. Gov. Trumbull, icee Prefident. 
Hon. John ‘Treadwell, 

Rev. James Dana, D.D. 
Dr. Kneas Munfon, 

v. Bela THlubbard, 
fton. Chauncey Geodrich, J 
Simeon Baldwin, Efq. 

Recording Correfponding Secretary, 
Noah Webfler, jun. 
John C. Smith, 
Enoch Perkins, 
Jofiah Meigs, Cabinet Keeper SF Librarian. 
Ifaac Beers, Treafurer. 

At the annual commencement of Co- 
Jumbia College, in the city of New- 
York, held the 7th day of Auguft, 1799, 
the degrce of Batchelor of Arts was con» 
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ferred on the feveral candidates, by 
whom the following orations were pro- 
wage oe" 
. ‘Lhe falutary oration in Latin. ie 
Philip Myer, of New-York. De religione 
2. On Ambition. By. livebam Warlil, 


jun. of New-Y ork. 


3. On Hillory. By Sames Manley, of 
New-York. 

4. On Biography. By Samuel Riker, of 
Long-Ifland. 

5. On the Fair Sex. 
Mackanefs, of New-York. 
6. On the Increafe of Knowledge 
the United States of America. By ‘faced 

Living flon, of Columbia County. 

7. On Government. By Alexander 
Murray, of Orange County. 

8. Onthe Paflions. By ‘folaV.Varict, 
of New-York. 

g. On Patriotifm. By Stephen Price, 
of New-York. 

10. On the Study of Nature, a falutary 
oration in Englifh. By .drthar Stanfaury 
of New-York. 

1r. On Philanthropy. 
Frolicht, of New-Jerley. 

12. On Imprifonment for Debt. I 

“facob Schoonmaker, of New-Jcricy. 

13- On National Peace. By Fobx 
< ai of New-Jerley. 

. On Luxury. By Peter Van Pelt, 
of Kine’s County. 

15. On Induttry. 
of New-York. 

16. On Energy of Character. By Ar- 
thur M. Walter, of Maifachuletts. 

. Onthe Progrefs of Science, a va- 
Icdiftory oration. By Fames Lynch, of 
New-York. 

Dr. Adam Seybert, of Philadelphia, 
has ditcovered, at Chefnut-Hil!, nine 
miles frum that city, cryftals of ADA- 
MANTINE SPAR. It is bedded in large 
maffes of granitc, or rather forms a part 
of that rock, together with ficth-colour- 
ed fcldfpath, fmoky quartz, greenifh 
anien, ftriated cryftals of black fhoerl, 
and fomctimes {mall garnets. Its exter- 
nal appearance is very fimilar to the 
Bombay {pecimens; but differs from them 
in being free from. pyrites, and being in 
much more regularly figured. Its colour 
is light green, and its hardnefs fuch as to 
cut glafs very readily. Some pieces have 
the luttre of glafs, while others are not 
fo bright. In other refpects the charac- 
ter of it agrees with that given in 1 Kir- 
wan’'s Minera logy, p. 335, var.i. From 
having found other cryflals of adaman- 
unc fpay among the fragments of granite 


By Thoruton 
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By David Wright, 


thrown out by the labourers in diggin 
a refervoir for water at Philadelphia, the 
vigilant difcoverer is led to believe it may 
be found in many parts of the United 
States. We are happy to underftand 
Dr. Seybert intends to favour the public 
with a fet of corre& experiments on the 
compofition of this curious production of 
nature. 

The fame gentleman has alfo difcover- 
ed fome elegant bafaltes, of a very regu- 
Jar form, in a fituation confirming it; 
Neptunian origin. It was found in 4 
bed of gravel with breccia, at the upper 
end of Flour-own, thirteen miles from 
Philadelphia. 

Robert R. Livingfton, Prefident of the 
Agricultural Society, and Chancellor of 
the State of New-York, has difcovered 
a property, in a fpecies of confirva, 
(we believe confer va rivularis, Lin.), very 
plentiful in the water of the Hudfon, to 
afford excellent paper. From famples of 
paper manufactured from this plant, with 
an admixture of one ninth of coarfe rags, 
it cems well adapted for wrappings, for 
hangings, and for book-binders’ ufe. As 
far as can be judged, the cheapnefs and 
plenty of the material will render this 
difcovery very important, by leffening 
the price of an article fo varioufly em- 
ployed as paper is. It could, doubtlets, 
be bleached as well as other paper, either 
by the common procefs employed for 
rags, or by aid of the oxygenated muri- 
atic acid gas; and we have feen a {peci- 
men in which this has been attempted 
with confiderable fuccefs. ‘Ihe liberal 
and patriotic inventor will, we hope, 
purfue the fubject further. 

We underftand that Mefirs. Vonden- 
velden and Charland, of the province 
of Lower Canada, have iffued propefals 
for publifhing, by fub{cription, a map, 
in three fheets, and a topography, in an 
octavo volume, of Lower-Canada; in- 
cluding, as well the grants made by the 
French crown, as the townfhips furvey- 
ed and laid out by the Britifh govern- 
ment. In compiling this work, the pub- 
lifhers, befides their own furveys, have 
availed themfelves of the labours of Meff. 
Gale and Duberger, for the materials 
from the fouth-weftern boundary of the 
province down to the countics of Quebec 
and capepac “gue It is to dg expected, 


abie addition to we topogra nahe and hil- 
tory of America, will meet with due cn- 
couragement from the public. 

A Hlourifhivng young bread-fruit tace 
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yas, in Auguft laft, prefented to Mr. 
John Wood, of the city of New-York. 
jt was brought fromthe land of Jamaica 
by Captain Stephen Clay. Though the 
vigour of our winters may prevent the 
oroW th of this and fome other plants of 

jhe South-Sea Hands in the open air, yet 
they are juftly efteemed a valuable acqui- 
fition to the coliection of green-loule 
plants. 





FOREIGN. 

R. DARWIN has fent tothe prefs a 

new profe work, entitled, ** Phyto/o- 
gia; or, the Philofophy of Agriculture 
und Gardening:” and, fhould the life of 
this ingenious and venerable poet and 
philofopher be fpared, we are authorifed 
to expect a new poctical work from his 
en. 

Profeffor Olivarius, of the Univerfity 
of Kiel, in Holftcin, is engaged in the 
publication of a new periodical work, en- 
titled, Le Nord Literaire, Phyfique, Puli- 
tique et Moral, i.e. The literary, phyfical, 
amd moral ftate of the North of Europe. 
A number appears every three months; 
the firft was publifhed in July, 1797— 
eight numbers, which complete the firft 
and fecond volumes, have come to our 
hands. ‘They contain many very inter- 

efting and valuable articles; in the pe- 

rufal “of which we have found much en- 
tertainment and inftruction. The au- 
thor, though a German, writes French 
with great eafe, correctnefs, and cle- 
cance. In the fucceeding numbers ot 
this Magazine, the reader will be pre- 
{ented with fome extracts from the work, 
and amore particular account of its con- 
tents. 

The firft volume, 4to. of the General 
Biography, or hives of the moft eminent 
perfons, chiefly compoled by Dr. Aikia 
und the late Dr. Enficld, has been lately 
publifhed in Londen. 

An interefting work, cntitled, “ 4 
Miffionary Voyage w the Southern Ocean, 
in the years 1796, 1797, and 1798, in the 
Sip Duff? containing details never be- 
fore publifhed of the natural and civil 
ttate of Otaheite, in 4to. has been pub- 
lifhed by the Miffionary Society in Lon- 
don. 

Mr. Brown’s valuable Travels in the 
interior of Africa, whole difcoveries mect 
thofe of Mr. Park, are announced to the 
public, 

Mr. Neuman’s tenametion of Kotzc- 
bue’s play, entithd Fenily Difrfi, or 
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Sel f-Immolation, has been performed with 
uncommon applaufe at the ‘Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket. 

The Forrcfers, or a Picture of Rurat 
Manners, has been tranflated by 11/5 
Plumptre, from the German of J#fland. 

Dr. Thornton, of London, is publith- 
ing, in numbers, one of which appears 
every three mouths, A new Thu ftration f 
the Sexual Svfiem of Linnwus, to be coui- 
pleted in fourteen numbers. 

‘Vhe ‘Travels of the Duke De lz Roche- 
foucault Liancourt, in the United Statce 
and Canada, have been received. 

dln index to Dumford and Eart’s Re- 
ports, by ‘I. ‘Tomlins, in 8vo.— Furidical 
Arguments, by Francis Hargrave, Elg. 
and A New and Gomplete Svftem of Plead- 
ing, inten volumes, by John Wentworth, 
Fig. have been lately publifhed. [| Tie 
bufi is received by H. Caritat. | 

‘The Rev. Arruur Homer, D. D. 
and fellow of St. Mary Magdalen Coi- 
lece, Oxford, has circulated propofals, 
for printing by fubfcription a work, en- 
titled, “ Bibliotheca Univerfulis America 
na; or an univerfal American library : 
containing a general catalogue of publi- 
cations, relating to Americaandthe Wett- 
Indics, from the firtt difcovery thereot 
by Columbus, in 1492, tu the end of the 
prefent century. This work is intended 
to comprife not only all books and pam- 
phiets relacing to America and the Wett- 
Indies, particularly thofe in our own lay- 
guage, Which were writren during the 
jate war, but ali others of any note and 
celebrity, which have been written by 
American authors, or have proceeded 
originally from the American prefs, up- 
on What fubjccls foever they may treat. 
The beit maps, charts, &c. will like- 
wife generally be added, together with 
all the voyages and difcoverics in the 
North aud South Seas throughout thie 
whole of the weitern hemiiphere. 

‘The diviitons, which at pretent appear 
molt cligible to the Editor, are— 

The general Hittory and Defcrip- 
tion of the Countries included in this 
plan, containing the general accounts of 
Vovages, Travels, Adventures, Jouruals, 
Campaigns, Sieges, Battles, &c, 

2. Geographical Books, and Gazet- 
tecrs, Atlases, Miups, Charis, Ke. 

4, Books upon Divinity and Mora 
Subjects; particularly the Difputes and 
Perfecutions of the Quakers in Pennty!- 
vania and New-England, the Hiftory 
tke United Brethren in America, ane 
all other religious CCS. 
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4. Law Books, State Papers, Trials, 
and Political Pamphlets. 

5. Books relating to Natural History, 
Medicine, Chirurgery, &c. 

6. Ditto tothe Arts and Sciences, An- 
tiquities and Literature in general. 

7. Ditto to Trade in general, and Flan- 
tation, Agriculture, and the American 
Fitheries. 

8. Ditto to the Affairs of the South 
Sea Company in particular. 

9. Ditto of che Scots Colony at Darien. 

10. Ditto of the Hudfon Bay Com- 
pany. ' 

Ir. Ditto of the celebrated Mififlippi 
Scheme. 

12. Ditto of the Slave Trade and Afri- 
can Company trading to the Wefl-In- 
dies. 

13. Ditto of Poetry, Mufic, Novels, 
and Dramatic Compofitions. 

14. Addenda, or Appendix, of Mifcel- 
laneous Articles not included under the 
above heads, or accidentally before omit- 
ted. 

Lafily. All books in the Indian lan- 
guages, to what clafs foever they may 
properly belong, will be thrown together 
into a feparate Appendix, as more parti- 
cularly appropriate to this publication. 

The work fhalj confift of two vo- 
lumes, in quarto, of about five hundred 
pages each. ‘The price to fubfcribers 
two guineas in boards, to be paid when 
the whole is completed. 

That able and f{kilful naturalift, Fre- 
derick Humbolt, had lately quitted Paris, 
to pafs over to Algiers, in order to come 
menee his {cientific travels in Africa.— 
The objet of the great journey which 
he had propofed to make, was to pals to 
Algicrs, in the Swedith frigate the Jara- 
mias, to iludy Mount Atlas and the de- 
fert called Saaran, to pals over the defert 
with the caravan whith goes from Tri- 
poli to Mecca, and at laft to join the 
French naturalifts in Egypt.—Circum- 
ftances, however, have prevented this 
defien; the frigate has fuffered fhip- 
wreck in a port of Norway,and the Dcy 
of Tripoli has prohibited the caravan 
from fetting out.—M. Humbolt, how- 
ever, has not been deterred by thefe dit 


- 


couragements, from his project of quit- 
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ting Enrope, and tranfporting himfeié 
with all his inftruments, into the ‘Torrid 
Zone. We has repaired, therefore, to 
Spain, from whence he will pafs to 
Mexico, to Peru, to Chili, and to the 
Philippines. He is on the eve of fetting 
out for the Havannah, from whence Ji¢ 
will repair to Vera Cruz. The king of 
Spain wifhed to have fome difcourf: 
with him, and has given him all poflible 
facilities for his voyage, which promifi 

ufeful and important difcoveries for th; 
{ciences. 

The following Ictter relative to the 
late paflage of Mercury over the fun, 
has been addrefled by Lalande, the a- 
ftronomer, to the Editor of one of the 
Paris Journals. “ I waited impatiently 
to mark the paffage of Mercury over the 
Sun, in his defcending node; he had ne- 
ver been obferved completely in that po- 
fition, and it will be thirty-three years 
from hence ere it can be done again. | 
had the pleafure to fee Mercury enter 
on the Sun like a fmall, black, round fpot, 
on the 18th of Floreal, in the morning, 
at the very minute indicated in my new 
tables; the ground-work of which I gave 
in the firft memoir, read at the firft af- 
fembly of the firft clafs of the Inftitute, 
on the very day of its eftablifhment. 
This is fo much the more fatisfactory, 
as for the paflage of the 4th of May, 
1786, there were forty minutes of error 
in the beft tables of Mercury.” 

Mich. Szekely de Biborcyfalva, in- 
fpector of the mines to Count Schan- 
born, at St. Niklas, near Munkafh, in 
ilungary, has fabricated of the A/ilepias 
Vincetoxicum,* a fort of cloth, mixed with 
filk. He has prefented a pattern, of fix 
elis and three quarters in length, to the 
government eflabiifhed at Buda. ‘This 
cloth, the firft fabrication of which cott 
nine francs, but which, according to the 
calculations of the inventor, will not 
amount in the fequel to above four francs, 
is two ells in width, and pretty fine. It 
zppearts, however, that this is not the 
firft eflay that has been made to convert 
the down of the a/clepias to economical 
purpotes; but hitherto the experiments 
havg been only of fimple curiofity, and 
not praciifed on a large {cale. 
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